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While he 
awaited his 
allotment of 
the flat low- 
lands which 
the people’s 
government was 
distributing, a 
Guatemalan 
Indian farmer 
cleared this 
steep slope 

for planting. 
Anton Refregier, 
famous Ameri- 
can artist, 
sketched him 
shortly before 
the blockade 
and interven- 
tion. For other 
Guatemala 
drawings by 
Refregier see 
pp. 6 and 7. 





Fig't on progressive U.S. doctors stirs 
British ire on ‘export of McCarthyism’ 


By lone Kramer 


y= ugly shadow of America’s McCar- 

thyism has become too much for 
Britons in the case of two young Amer- 
ican doctors, whom the U.S. and British 
governments want back-in the U.S. and 
a sizeable proportion of Britons want 
to keep. The doctors—Joseph H. Cort 
and his wife Ruth—have become a 
British “cause celebre” evoking page- 
one headlines, massive editorials, floods 
of letters to editors, and heated com- 
ment in high places. 


For two years while a medical stu- 
dent at Yale, Joseph Cort of Boston 
as a member of the Assn. of Internees 
and Medical Students advocated na- 
tional health insurance. He joined the 
Communist Party, made no secret of it. 
His political activity ceased after col- 
lege. In June, 1951, Dr. Cort—then 23, 
described as “brilliant’—received a 
fellowship from Cambridge University 
in Britain. Checking with his draft 
board, he was rejected on medical 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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WAR & PEACE 


U.S. choice: end ‘hate 


China’ racket 


By Tabitha Petran 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL'’s plea in 

Washington for ‘a real good try for 
peaceful co-existence” with the socialist 
world provoked still another “great de- 
bate,” one more “agonizing reappraisal” 
of U.S. foreign policy. But like all the 
“debates” and “reappraisals” that have 
marked successive Washington setbacks 
in the hot and cold wars, this one ques- 
tioned neither the war policy nor its 
premises. Stung by China’s success at 
Geneva, France’s withdrawal in Viet- 
nam’s Red River Delta, Britain’s grow- 
ing independence, the ‘“re-appraisers” 
wanted the policy speeded up. 

In the Senate, Majority and Minority 
leaders Knowland and Lyndon Johnson 
agreed to fight for U.S. withdrawal 
from UN if China is admitted. No Sen- 
ator rose in the name of common sense 
to support the right of Peking—a stable 
regime which has governed a fourth 
of the world’s population for five years 
—to UN membership. Even the handful 
of Senators (Morse, Lehman, Fulbright) 
who opposed the U.S. withdrawal 
threat pledged to fight China’s ad- 
mission to UN, 


ALL IN FAVOR: The President denied 
Congress’ right to take such a stand. 
The State Department tended rather 
to enforce it by backing Congressional 
action to deny aid to countries making 
non-aggression treaties with socialist 
nations in the Far East, and widely ad- 
vertising its irritation with the French 
for not informing it of every move. 
Vice-President Nixon at Milwaukee 


or lose allies 


(6/26) repeated the “Acheson lost 
China” version of history (now amend- 
ed to include Korea and Indo-China), 
underscored “massive retaliation” 


Herblock in Washinton Post 
“Ah, yes—isn’t that fellow McCarthy 
terrible?” 


(Secy. Dulles’ name for preventive 
atomic war) as the core of U.S. policy. 
He ridiculed negotiation as “appease- 
ment” and made the issue a GOP rally- 
ing cry for the fall elections even before 
Knowland demanded that China be the 
No. 1 election question. The President’s 
refusal to repudiate Nixon’s speech, and 
the Republican Natl. Committee’s en- 
thusiastic response, underscored Repub- 
(Continued on Page 6) 





A JULY FOURTH EDITORIAL 





Stop the Guatemala blood-bath! 


je 
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N THE 178TH ANNIVERSARY of the day when 

the American colonists proclaimed any people’s 
right to overthrow tyranny and establish a govern- 
ment to promote life, liberty and happiness, a 
noisome, sickening stench pervaded the air of the 
United States. It came from the direction of our 
southern border, below which the “heirs” of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Hancock 
just repudiated them in our name. By holding the 
little feilow’s hands while other thugs beat him 
into unconsciousness —a technique frowned upon 
éven in the less reputable barrooms—Dulles, Lodge, 
Peurifoy & Co. had done another job of temporarily 
putting the clock back, 

The government of tiny Guatemala had sought 
merely to end feudalism and give liberal private- 
enterprise economy a chance in their country. But 
what the Founding Fathers of our own country did 
in 1776 could not be permitted in Guatemala in 
1954: it was “communism”; it might slightly reduce 
the profits of the United Fruit Company in which 
Dulles and Lodge are personally interested, and 
which owns virtually everything in Guatemala. 


T= STENCH came partly from the corpses of 
Guatemalan patriots and babies destroyed by 
bombs or put to death by torture. It was mingled 
with the rank odor of super-hypocrisy in the U.S. 
press, which did not omit to reprint the text of 
the Declaration of Independence in the midst of 
its lying, sneering, arrogant, “whimsical” reports 
of the crushing of popular government in our neigh- 
bor state. 
“We have read these same sneers and lies before. 
The record of the Arbenz government in Guatemala, 


in Washington had 


which has leaned over backward in tolerance to its 
enemies, is too clear to leave any doubt as to who 
represents what in this calculated murder. ‘The pat- 
tern is too familiar for the truth of what has been 
done, and what is happening now, not to be writ 
large for all who will pick up a history book. 


Ta HOUR IS LATE; but if we are to escape the 

full consequence of what our country has done 
in Guatemala, we must raise our voices now. Latin 
Americans are fond of saying that there are two 
North Americas—that of the Dulles brothers and 
that other one, our people. But they cannot forever 
take that other U.S.A. on faith. 

The Guatemalan government was violently over- 
thrown because it dared to show the possibility for 
Latin Americans to pull themselves out of colonial 
Status by securing capital goods as well as arms 
for their own defense—something Washington and 
a United Fruit Co. cannot tolerate. Nor does it 
take a “communist agitator’—as our press is as- 
suring us it does every day now in a shrill monotone 
—to tell Guatemalan peasants that their govern- 
ment was overthrown in order that the United 
Fruit Co. might take back “its” land from them. 
They already know that. They are fighting and 
will continue to fight to keep the land, which is 
all that lies between them and a return to peonage. 
The program of United Fruit, whose voice it is that 
speaks through the pharisees in Washington, calls 
for a blood-bath to enforce its absolute rule. It is 
in progress now. 


HAT OTHER UNITED STATES, the United States 
of Thomas Jefferson, must demand that the 
blood-bath shall end now. Our Congressmen, our 


How to overthrow a govt. by force 
The scene causing the priest’s smile—a Guatemala 
City fort after bombing by U.S.-made planes— 
gives some idea of the air power used against 

defenseless Guatemala. - 


State Dept., our President must be told that at last 
the conscience of the United States is aroused; that 
no longer can our diplomats who openly negotiated 
the assault and the surrender of Guatemala pretend 
it is not their concern. It is their doing—and our 
concern because they are our servants. 

Many times before in history, the hangmen once 
driven out have returned. But as to the future, let 
Walt Whitman tell it in the lines he wrote after the 
European revolutions and counter - revolutions 
of 1848 in Leaves of Grass: 


- » » But the sweetness of mercy brew’d bitter de- 
struction, and the frightened monarchs come back, 

Each comes in state with his train, hangman, priest, 
taxgatherer, 

Soldier, lawyer, lord, jailer, and sycophant, 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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A question to the Times 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

1 have written to the editor of 
the N. Y. Times drawing his atien- 
tion to a full-page ad the paper ran 
on July 4, signed by one John Han- 
cock and a group of friends. HK 
was headed “In Congress, July 4, 
1776 --- The unanimous Declaration 
of the 13 united States of America.” 
Jt could usefully be drawn to the 
attention of other editors around 
the country. They all ssem to have 
missed it, or failed to read it 
through, in the rush of writing 
ediiorials lauding the return of ab- 
soluie despotism in Guatemala. 

De Mortule 


“In the name of Christ” 


e@ Be sure to check yeur address-plate carefully 
for errors before enclesing. Indicate if you want 
paper wrapped. Enclose remittance, mail to: 
Vi Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 


ee 0 


Say It 
With Your 


Renewal 


If your address-plate is 
printed in red, your sub- 
scription is in arrears 
and is due for renewal 
NOW. 





How crazy con 
you get dept. 


{In| the chess matches at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York, 
. the Rooskies have triumphed 
ever their American opponents. 
This should be no great surprise 
to anybody. ... The object of 
a chess game is something called 
a “checkmate,” which means 
etymologically “death of the 
king.”. . The American player 
is inelined to envisage the op- 
posing king in the dim ana 
nowadays not altogether unamia- 
ble character of George HI; but 
the Russian is able to visualize 
him vividly as a kind of Stalin 
or Malenkov and therefore to 
put his whole heart into ithe 
pleasure of destroying him. 
Washington Post-Times-Herald 
June 27. 
One-year sub to sender of each 
item published under this head- 
ing, Winner: Marens Goldman, 
Alexandria, Va. 
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fving for the “Ananias Club?” At 
the Security Coungil he roundly 
Genounced vhe Soviet “representa- 





CHICAGO. tive for expressing the “unheard- 
We have sent this letter to our of” ider that U.S. Senaiors “allow 
UN delegate Mr. Lodge: their official actions to be deter- 
“The fate of liitl Guatemala con- mined in accoidance with their pri 
cerns us. Now is certainly &# vate financial interests.” In short, 
wonderful tire and opportunity to if any government harbored for a 
make good our Good Neighber moment the distressing idea that 
policy. the interest of the United Fru:t Co. 
“That the traditional brotherly had the slightest weieht in our 
epirit of our dear U.S.A. may pyet- government's - action jin respect to 
vail, that our neighbors may love Guatemala, then, for such base sus- 
vue and not hate us, we urge that picion, the “wisdom, good intent, 
you voice and act the strivings of and sincerity of every decision or 
the little people of the Americas policy which that government makes 
for freedom and opportunity § for today" is put in grave doubt! 
Jand and jobs and food, in par- These are fine-sounding words. 
ticular that you press for a ‘hands Bui, in point of fact, what gov- 
off’ policy in Guatemala. In the ernment isn't cognizant of the re- 
name of the Christ of freedom and jation of private interests to votes 
Jove, in America? What of Tom Piatt, 
Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Hester.” Boise Penrose Bailey (of Texas), of 
Y S it's ssib! Foraker, Aldrich, Taomas (of Okla- 
es, S possibie homa), of Roscoe Conkling, Albert 
BURBANK, CALIF. Fall (of Teapot Dome). Mark Hanna, 
Is ji possible Sen. Lodge is quali- Thomas Quay, and of our own Cal- 
Maury Maverick’s last letter 
MONGOMERY CREEK, CALIF noi care for Mexico to have Rus- 
Tne GUARDIAN (5.17) quoted sian or Chinese air bases and 


Maury Maverick’s |late New Deal 
Congressman of Texas| devastating 
comment on the defenders of 
Dienbienphu and the defenders of 
the Alamo. On the kitchen table 
here I had a copy of Anna Lou'se 
Strong's Today with the true story 
of jJndo-China; 
on the spur of 
the moment I 
mailed it to 
Maverick. It 
found him fiat 
on his back in 
the hospital. He 
was so grateful 






A FRIEND 
OF THE 
COMMON 


he wrote me a {ti 
wonderful letter ‘\«) 
with a shaky 
hand: 

“In hospital: heart attack. It 
was close but things seem a Jittle 
better. A lady is broadcasting in 
cute tones. She's a Hollywood lady 
and is gushing over Vice-Pres 
Nixon, 


“Besides my heart, my belly 
aches. Thanks very much for your 
Jeiter. I read Miss Strong's letter 
with great interest. It was quiie 
welcome here! In the hospital Jast 
night 1 had listened to one half 
hour of our President's du)] pleti- 
tudes. 

“What is impossible now it to 
figure our reasoning approximate- 
jy. As Miss Strong, anys, we wovild 





thousands of 
technicians. 


Russian o7 
Yet it 


Chinese 
seems we are 
about to send our boys to Indo- 
China. Where are they to land? 
Where will they operate in a land 
infiltrated by anti-American for- 
ces, and with Asians who are all 
100°, anti-American? 

“We all reiuse to think! We 
refuse to see the world has moved 
as much as the Church would 
not let Galileo say it because it 
effected doctrine and income. 

“In the, Civil War 1863 our 
Texas Supreme Court held the 
United S'ates were merciless de- 
stroyers of children and people of 
old age-.-that no agreement could 
ever be made with this old U.S.A. 
I mention this because we must 
negotiate in spite of all those who 


say we should not. 

“What little influence I have 
will be for negotiation with open 
eves. 

“Most sincerely, 
“Maury Maverick.” 

A few hours later Maverick was 

Gead. It was his last letter. I do 


not believe his family would ob- 
ject if you published what he 
wrote. Long after “ihe Senator 
from Formosa” is dead, buied and 
forgotten, the memory of Maury 
Maverick will live om in the hearts 
of all who love liberty and justice. 
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ifornia Knowland and his con- 
nection with the China Lobby? Did 
these men ignore private financial 
interest for public good? |. 

Lodge should be dismissed. The 
American people deserve a d¢elegate 
at UN whose words ring true. 

Frances D. Manning 


Sensible sixteen 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 

Enclosed you will find #3 for 
my sub. I am very sorry for being 
a little late. I am just a young 
fellow of 16 and went to work 
after school just a week ago and 
tried very hard to save #3 because 
I eould not miss the GUARDIAN. 

yw, © 


The funny word 


BROOKLYN. N. Y 
“Democracy,” a funny word! 


On every side it¢ sound is heard 
Hondurans thought it meant for 
real 


Until they felt Old England’s sieel. 


“Democracy,” the 
Tie Guatemalans tried it out. 
Then silver bullets, fow of lead 
Showed them their liberty was dead. 


headlines shout! 


Democracy! Elections Free! 


Is what we want the Reds to see. 

They've seen them twice in Fifty 
Four 

Annulled by bribery and war. 


Democracy, in 
Foul deeds aie 
shame, 
Those “Free Elections” we so prize 
Are ‘free’ if WE get al) the aves. 

Veni Vidi 


thy good name 
uone to our great 


That tolling bell 


NEW YORK, W. Y. 

Again Churchi)] coined an 4o- 
quent phrase when at his Washing- 
ton press conference, June 28, he 
said another 


world war “would 

leave us victorious on a heap of 
ruins.” 

On Oct. 27, 1951 Collier's, in te 

special issue titled “The War We 


Do Not Want 
€d yictory over 


* confidently pre@ict- 
Russia which coun- 


try would have been laid waste 
never able to recover. Yet in The 
Nation (11.10 51) D. F. Flaming 
pointed out that ‘wars do not al 


ways gO according to Collier's, . ‘ 
Every intelligent inhabitant of West- 
ern Europe knows, in the marrow 
of his bones, that a third world 
war will finish his counitry—its 
people, its cities, its future. Two 
world wars have toppied the region 
frmo a position of world ascendancy 
to one of weakness and dependence, 
Another must complete the de- 
struction.” The art-cle closed with 
these words: “The beil does not 
iol] alone for the men in the Krem- 
lin. It tolls for all of us.” 

Still the foreign-policy and opin- 
ion makers of his country cling 
to the insane obsession of provok- 
ing a third world war. All humane 
sentiments have gone out of their 
frozen hearts end petrified con- 
ciences, 

A. Garcia Dlaz 


A new party 


MARTINS FERRY. O. 

Since 1948, 1 have advocated the 
organization of a new, not & 
“third,” party. Let those who are 
highly dissatisfied with the ac- 
tivities of the present Republicrat 
Party organize and compose this 
new third party, drawing into its 
ranks the multitude of members 
of numerous “splinter parties.” 


We are facing precisely the 
situation our forebears faced ex- 
actly 100 years ago when a new 


party was formed and elected its 
first successful presidential candi- 
date, an “uncouth, unlettered, ig- 


norant, unrefined, uncultured, and 
homely backwoods railsplitter who 
never went to school.” 

George F. Curry 








Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“surely it would be rather a ¢. ate- 
ful gesture if we were to offer the 
American Fruit Company ovr dic- 
interested assistance In negotiating 

f ' ti a settlement?” 
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REPORT TO READERS 





*... the apathetic throng’ 


N A LETTER to a recent batch of unrenewed subscribers, we 
hazarded a statistical guess on the whys of the matter. In 
the conviction that most delayed renewals result from apathy, 


some from lack of funds, 


and perhaps about 2% 


from dis- 


agreement, our letter gave recipients the Opportunity to say 


which, simply by .marking an X 


mated boxes: 


with “Apathy” 














ing.” 





Apothy... 


in one of the three ani- 


SURE ENOUGH, most of the replies came back 
checked off as the reason and 
conscientious notes such as “. 
the renewal and $2 more for keeping you wait- 
When the last of the gre-t muck-raking 
journalists, George Seldes, ceased publication of 
In Fact in 1950 after ten years of ups and downs, 


.. here’s $3 for 


he declared apathy of American liberals to be 


the bane of progressive publications. 


If apathy is your prob- 


lem, why not start your cure today by renewing your GUAR- 
DIAN sub? You can tell how long you have been apathetic by 
the date on your address-plate if it is printed in red ink on 


Page 1 or on your 


ai 
iat 





and wrote 


subscription wrapper. 


FINANCIAL EMBARRASSMENT was 
spread, but few wanted to be counted out. 
Many asked to 
faithfully to pay at the very earliest, hop- 
ing the sub wouldn't be cut off. One re- 
spondent crossed out the 
instead: “.. 
badly bent. Getting straightened out. Here’s 


wide- 


receive a bill, promising 


“Broke” symbol) 
. not broke, but 


renewal and something extra for the pet.” 


WE HOPED the disagreers would 
chance to take.a postage-paid poke at us for 
failing to be madly for Adlai or not seeing the 
side of Bao Dai. 
dozen who marked the “I object’ box nobody 
got specific except a 
who got the paper at her union and objected 


a, 
| brighter 
S 





t object... 


leap at the 


Out of a baker's 


young woman in Chicago 


to getting it at home tco; then on the same 
page she changed her mind and renewed anyway, on the theory 
that thus “the truth will be twice as good.” 


E’'D GLADLY SETTLE for a whole hatful of objections ‘pref- 


erably with 
than for no answer at all 


a built-in change of 
to our varied 


heait like the above) 


if not always artful 


renewal reminders. The poet who said “Mourn not the dead... 
but rather mourn the apathetic throng” was not a member of 
the GUARDIAN Subscription Dept., but if he had been, he might 
have been inspired to pen precisely the same dispirited lines. 

We could of course be wrong, but the only way this can 
be proved is by the prompt receipt of your subscription renewal. 


—THE EDITORS 





The butter madness 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

A UP story from Washington June 
25 says that the government “has 
offered to sell suiplus butter to 
overseas Ccus:omers from 39 and 41c 
a lb., 19 to 27c cheaper than the 
American housewife pays.” 

How crazy «an we gei? We Amer- 
icans can hardly afford the price 
of margarine. Nina HMammer 

Last spring the U.S.S.R. offered 
te pay between 46 and S50e a th. 
fer U.S. surplus butter, HC was turn- 
ed down. Ed. 


Memo to PP pioneers 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

I have finished Vol. 1 of my de- 
tatled History of the Progressive 
Party of 1948, but still am “in the 
market” for additional bits of in 
formation and, especially, pictures, 
related to the pericd it covers: that 
before 1948 proper, the build-up 
period. Since I already am at work 
on Vol. II, to cover 1948, I would 
appreciate hearing from any GUAR- 
DIAN readers wiih records, clip- 
pings, anecdotes, suggestions, etc. 

Curtis D. MacDougall 
537 Judson Ay. 


A minister tells why 


MAIDSTONE, SASK., CANADA 
I am a Minister of the United 
Church of Canada, and wovld ike 


to state why I can full-heartedly 


support your paper. It provides a 
“second side’ to the political, 
economic and social reporting of 


the U.S. press today. This 1s @ 
valuable asset for myself, and for 
all who get your paper who have 
the same idea of trying to under- 
etand what's gcing on, by looking 
at both sides. 

The fact that more 
conforming pressure is being ex- 
erted on the thinking, attitudes 
and conduct of Americans today 


and more 


makes it inevitable that the voice 
of the GUARDIAN will become 
more and more a “thorn in the 
fiesh"—those who want only a 
tingle interpretation of events will 
sooner or later do their best to 
squelch you. Believing in the neces- 


sity of keeping the press free, and 


realizing that the loss of a voice 
like yours would seriously jeopar- 
dize that freedom, I can fudl- 
heartedly give financial support to 


your paper—ant hope that enough 
others do so to guarantee its con- 
tinuance. Kev. J. O. Walmsley 


A lack of God 


HUDSON, MASS. 

I find your newspaper interesting 
However, I find a lack of Almighty 
God on every page. Don’t you re- 
élive He has supreme dominion over 
#17 things? 





Jerry O'Nen 
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SHOULD GERMANY BE .REARMED? 





Hoary arguments for giving guns 
back to bandits --- & the answers 


By Gordon Schaffer 


Gaardian special correspoadent 


LONDON 
AJHAT lies behind the hysterical 
“ campaign here to swing public 
opinion behind W. German rearma- 
ment? Why should the British Broad- 
casting Co., in its “impartial” two-hour 
pregram on the European Defense 
Cenmmunity June 18, throw overboard 
evyea the semblance of impartiality? 
(Trae BBC has been deluged with criti- 
cism of the program, with sharp ques- 
tions asked even in the tory Daily 
Telegraph.) Why has the Labour Party 
Executive's right wing brought into ac- 
tion the whole machinery of the party, 
not for a free and public discussion, but 
to put over in private a one-sided case 
ia time to infiuence the votine at the 
patty and Trades Union Congress con- 
ferences in September? 


The aim cannot be to change British 
policy, for the German rearmament 
treaties are already accepted. The cam- 
paign is a deeper one—to prevent the 
whole cold-war policy collapsing. Those 
who support the cold war, piling-up of 
arms and division of the world know 
taat rejection of German rearmament 
by the Labour, Co-Operative and trade 
union movements would be followed by 
overwhelming demand for a new policy 
of Bast-West conciliation. That is why 
ait the old discredited cold-war argu- 
aents are being brought out again. 


®LD BROMIDES: One of the hoariest 
acguments came from Liberal journalist 
Vernon Bartlett in introducing the BBC 
program in the Radio Times: that divi- 








Drawing by Gabriel, London 
“Good heavens, I thought for a moment 
it was Lord Haw Haw!” 


“sion of the world originated when 


Russia refused Marshail aid which was 
offered equally to socialist and capital- 
ist states. Who can believe that today 
when, in Europe, the Far East and Latin 
America, we have seen Washington 
using economic pressure to prevent any 
form of social change which the State 
Dept. might call “communism’’? 
William Pickles (Labour), in a talk 
on “The Inevitability of German Re- 
armament” which The Listener front- 
paged June 17, gave as his reasons; 

1. Russia would not disarm after 
the war; 2. Russia began rearming 
E. Germany; 3. A “satellite” actually 
started an aggressive war in Korea. 
None of these statements will stand 

the light of facts. Russia began switch- 
ing over her industries from war to 
peace even before the final victory over 
Germany and Japan. James Forrestal’s 
diary gives proof that U.S. war indus- 
try, as early as Oct., 1946, was keeping 
itself going by imposing arms programs 


on Latin American states. At interna- 


tional conferences the U.S.S.R. has 
made increasingly reasonabie propos- 
als for all-round disarming and _ for 


international machinery to see agree- 
ments are kept. If Russia had not cut 
down its arms program, obviously its 
remarkable peace-time recovery could 
not have been achieved. 


WHO ARMED WHOM? On the now 
most popular argument that Russia be- 
gan rearming E. Germany, I quoted ia 
my 1951 pamphlet German Re-arma.- 
ment Leads to War reports from the 
Western press on the formation of an 
armed police force in W. Germany— 
and open admission that it was made 
up of SS men. Coupled with W. German 
leaders’ violent threats against E. Ger- 
many, this made strengthening of the 
E. German police force inevitable. 


The claim that the existence of aa 
armed E. German police force justifies 
creation of 12 armored divisions in the 
West completely ignores E. Germany's 
offer to carry out a joint inspection ia 
both republics to test the strength of 
the two police forces. Molotoy repeated 
this offer at the Berlin conference; the 
West refused even to consider it. When 
Eden was later questioned in Commons, 
he justified his attitude on the ground 
that W. Germany’s Adenauer refusedj 
to meet E. German representatives. 


The late Hans Kanle—a member of 
the International Brigade’s Thaelmana 
Diyn., and an anti-Nazi refugee ia 
Britain during the war—who was Peo- 
ple’s Police chief in Mecklenburg, told 
me back in 1948 of the care E. Ger- 
many has taken to select anti-Nazis 
for the police. Which is more likely te 
threaten peace: a police force of men 
who willingly served Hitler and still 
boast of it, or a force pledged to oppose 
fascism? 

KOREA & SO FORTH: The argumeat 
that we must arm Nazi gencrals be- 
cause N. Korea attacked S. Korea is 
pretty threadbare in light of what has 


emerged as to the origins of the Koreaa 
War, and Syngman Rhee’s continuing, 
open thirst for warlike “solutions.” 
Bartlett seeks to support his case by 
saying the Russians control 255 divt- 
sions “all ready to invade Europe.” But 
if they have all these divisions. why 
would they provoke the West by re- 
arming a comparative handtul of Ky 
Germans? 

The most terrible argument, heard 
at the General & Municipal Workers’ 
recent conference, is that Germany 
must be made to rearm because other- 
wise it will be too powerful a competi- 
tor in world markets. The iact is for- 
gotten that in Dec., 1947, the West 
broke off the London Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Conference rather than discuss 
a Russian proposal that Germany pay 
reparations in goods of peace to coua- 
tries it had devastated. 


MUNICH AGAIN? Neither the BBC 
program, nor the Labour Party, evea 
tried to answer the real case against 
rearming Germany: that the men ia 
power in W. Germany are threatening 
aggression and a war of revenge. Years 
ago Walter Lippmann warned that a 
W. German army would lead the West 
into war against Poland and Russi. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard 
last month drew attention to the de- 
mands raised in Munich in 1939 for the 
return to Germany of the Sudeten area 
in Czechoslovakia, and warned that 

“ .. an armed W. Germany in EDC 

migat drag the whole of the Allti- 

aace into a war of their own choos- 
ing and their own making.” 

W. German leaders, far from repudi- 
ating this propaganda, encourage tt. 
They threaten a new war of revenge, 
and we are asked to give them arms. 
The Labour Party Executive calls this 
a “German contribution to the colleec- 
tive security of the West for Peace.” 

Te support such a policy, the facts 
must be hidden. For when they are 
known, it becomes clear that the policy 
leads not to peace but to war. 





Dr. & Mrs. Cort 


(Coniinued from Page 1) 


(His Army medical record 
showed “after effects of polio,” “marked 
myopia,” “residual tuberculosis” and a 
“dangerous allergy” which means 
staadard Army wound injections would 
Be fatal to him.) He supplied the New 
Haven (Conn.) draft board with his 
British address, and with his wife 
went to England on a valid passport 
to de his research, believing he would 
not get a drait call for two years. 

fa the fall and winter of 1951, he re- 
ceived from the U.S. Embassy in Lon- 
dea three notices to give up his pass- 
port and return home. No reason was 
given. but he should sign an “affidavit,” 
about what or tor whom not stated. 


BROOMSTICKS, INC.: In April, 1953, 
when the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee was investigating U.S. universi- 
ties, several ot Cort’s classmates were 
asked about his membershio in a “secret 
cell.” All refused to answer; all but 
one has lost his job. A few weeks before 
the hearings began, Cort had received 
au order to appear before his U.S. draft 
board for re-examination and induc- 
tion. His lawyer told him no legally 
binding notice could be served while 
abroad, so he ignored it. 

Last December the U.S. Embassy in- 
fermed Cort, now a lecturer in physi- 
ology at the Uniy.of Birmingham, that 
he had violated U.S. law in leaving 
without his draft board’s permission; in 
refusing to obey legally binding draft 
acders; in leaving the U.S. to evade the 
draft—and that he would lose his citi- 
zenship under the McCatran Act. 

After he was “named,” offers of as- 
sistant professorships at Harvard, Cor- 
neli and New York were withdrawn. 


“CLEAR PERSECUTION”: Cort asked 
political asylum, wanting only “to settle 
dewn quietly... and continue my 
scientific work.” He expressed willing- 
ness to serve in the British army. But 
im March, 1954, the British Home Office 
declined to renew residence permits for 
Cert and his wife, 28, a house physician 


rrounds. 


s 





DOCTORS JOSEPH AND RUTH CORT 


Bec oleae hare EE «a 


“A most disturbing incident” 


at Queen Elizabeth Hospital in Bir- 
mingham, when they expired June 30. 
Permits had been previously renewed 
in 1951 and 1952. 

When Labour MP Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn asked political asylum for 
Cort, Home Secy. Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe said it was a “dangerous prece- 
dent,” considered only when life was 
endangered. The Natl. Council of Civil 
Liberties saw the case as Clear “political 
persecution,” and the Home Office 
policy “in complete contrast to this 
country’s whole tradition of granting 
political asylum” (the right to asylum 
under Anglo-Saxon law predates Magna 
Charta.) A letter to the London Times 
(6/16), referring to the asylum granted 
Karl Marx a century ago, said: 

“Since long before Karl Marx 
studied in the British Museum the 
admission of political refugees to 
Britain has implied not approval of 
their particular brand of politics 
but a simple welcome for men un- 
able to carry on their work in their 
own countries. ...” 

THE LONG ARM: Birmingham’s Lord 
Mayor saw it as “a most disturbing in- 


cident,” urged the, country’s right ,to, 


grant political asylum:..be guarded. The 


ing most unions in Britain’s greatest 
industrial area, ‘deplored most strong- 
ly” the Home Secy.’s “undemocratic 
action.” Said BTC secy. Harry Baker: 
“The long arm of McCarthyism 
should not be allowed to stretch out 
into this country. . People who 
came to this country from Eastera 

Europe, saying that they had beea 

persecuted, were welcomed as having 

escaped to freedom. Why should we 
not do the same with people from 
the West?” 

On June 26, Baker “on behal¢ of 
150,000 trade unionists” cabled to the 
U.S.’s guests Churchill and Eden, urg- 
ing the Cort decision be revoked. Bir- 
mingham’s city council members signed 
petitions in Cort’s behalf circulated by 
the trades council and Assn. of Scien- 
tific Workers. Two delegations of MP’s 
urged Sir David to reconsider. The La- 
bour Party, with leader Clement Atilee’s 
blessing, was seeking a full-scale Parc- 
liamentary debate. 

Questioned in Commons, Sir David 
was obliged to change his reasons foc 
asylum to “danger to life and liberty.” 
The issue of whether there was “liberty” 
in the U.S. was still to be decided. 
BOON witnovt | RBOUNDARY:. -The. 


Birmingham Trades Council, represent- London Times commented that there 


was no reason for refusing political 
asylum to subjects of a country wibtte 
which “close and friendiy relations” 
exist: “There can be no geographical 
boundary or bias upon this boon.” The 
Labourite New Statesman said: 

“There are today in Europe sonia 
hundreds of Americans who preiec 
voluntary exile. Many of these, whoa 
may properly be called political retu- 
gees, are now without passports... . 
American law today in some cases 


gives the government the terrible 
power of withdrawing any respon- 


sibilities and protection of citizenship 
—the medieval penalty of outlawry 
long abandoned here, and in modera 
times assumed, we believe, only oy 
Communist and Fascist governments. 
... The reason for [the Home Office’s 
action] is, clearly enough, the panie 
into which the McCarran Act has 
thrown the Home Office, which is 
willing to grant asylum to persons de- 
prived of their nationality from coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, because 
it assumes they will be anti-Commu- 
nist, while it is needlessly scared that 
England may be flooded by stateless 
Communists from other parts of the 
‘free world.’ ” 


BRITISH “REVULSION”: The Liberal 
News Chronicle offered this advice to 
the American authorities: 


“The toleration of McCarthyism ia 
the U.S. has now produced such re- 
vulsion in this country that the sus- 
.picion that such a man as Dr. Cart 
is destined for political victimiza- 
tion will readily occur, and will be 
enough to mobilize opinion on his 
side. Much damage to the American 
good name has been done, and much 
more will be done in the future un- 
less faith in a free and fair America 
can be restored.” 


On June 30, the day they had been 
scheduled to leave England, the Corts 
received a 30-day stay to settle “per- 
sonal affairs,” possibly make arrange- 
ments to go to Israel. Said MP Wedg- 
wood Benn: 


“T hope when these two young peo- 
pie go away... they will quickly for- 
get the shameful action of the Home 
Secy. arid orily ‘rerh®mbér the warm- 

- -hearted -response of millions of peo-~ * 
pie to this human tragedy.” 
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‘Strange friendship’ of steelworkers’ leader 
and tycoon bears bitter fruit on strike eve 


TEELWORKERS aye in troubie, The 
industry is producing at only 76% 
eapacity; of the CIO United Steel- 
workers’ 1,200,000 members in the U.S., 
nearly 200,000 are jobless, 257,000 work 
less than 40 hours a week. To meet 
its members’ needs, the union present- 
ed U.S. Sieel, pattern-setter for the 
industry, with a whopping package of 
demands: it wanted a “substantial” pay 
boost, retirement pensions up io $185 
a month, an improved insurance pro- 
gram financed wholly by the company 
(employes now share half the cost), a 
guaranteed annual wage, two additional 
holidays with pay, longer vacations, a 
full union shop. If employment doesn’t 
improve, the unicn seeks a six-hour 
day with eight hours’ pay. 
On June 29, one day before contract- 






expiration with a strike loor the 
union setiled for the barest ¢ um 
of what it had originally asked. 

THE STATESMEN: The compeny 


granted a 5c-an-hour increase, out 2¢ 
of this goes into improvements in the 
insurance plan, which remains on an 
equal-share basis. Pensions were poost- 
ed from $100 a month after 25 years’ 
service to $140 after 20 years. The gains 
were just enough to permit Stee!werk- 
ers pres. David J. McDonald to save face 
in his intra-union feud with Walther 
Reuther, pres. of both the Cic 
United Auto Workers. McDonald 
now say that he wasn't forced to accept 
less than Reuther bas gained for his 
auto workers. For the steelworkers, th 
improvements won't rake any gree 
dent: against current living costs, @ 
short week, or total unemployment. 
But with a strike averted, editorial 









writers hailed both McDonald and U. S. 
Steel chairman Benjamin F. Fairless 
as great labor and economic statesmen; 
jlargely overlooked was the immediate 
preciction that the price of steel would 
go up. On July 2 the prediction was 
confirmed when U.S. Steel officially an- 
neunced a price boost of $3 a ton. 


BROTHERS FOR EFFICIENCY: Most 
other major steel companies promptly 
signed contracts with the union on the 
basis of the U.S. Steel settlement, 
which is estimated at a total of about 
9¢ an hour. This figure will now be used 
as a sort of base rate in negotiations 
in most basic industries, but many 
unions are expected to seek more. Lum- 
ber workers in the Paciiic Northwest 
have already rejected a straight 5c 
raise (which the steel union settled 
for) and 100,600 of them are now on 
strike for a 1242c boost. 

In the steel settlement no one could 
explain the cifect on the final result 
of the strange friendship between Mc- 
Donald and Fairless; the two through 
the fall made pilerimages together to 
all U.S. Steel plants in a highly-pub- 
hHicized show of labor-manegement har- 
mony. The N.Y. Times reported (7/1): 

“One by-product of the new pact 
was a decision by U.S. Steel and 
the union to hold quarterly meet- 
ings to discuss mutual problems un- 
related to wages or day-to-day griev- 
ances. One aim of the meetings will 
be joint exploration of ways to cut 
preduction costs, increase efficiency 
and promote the security of the com- 
pany and its workers.” 
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MAKING STEEL HAS ALWAYS BEEN ROUGH 
This was in the old days; now machines have the jobs 





This is Pittsburgh — the Iron City of speed-up and fear 


By Amy Schechter 
PITTSBURGH 

HEN the Fairless-MecDonaid ijove- 

feast was at its height, a paper put 

out by the local in a U.S. Stee) mill in 
a town up the Monongehela River from 
Pittsburgh duly reported the visit of 
the pair to their plant; but a mill col- 
umnist wrote: “Two hoped-for realiza- 
tions: Peace and Harmony between the 
Union and management of U.S. Steel, 
and the Pirates to win a pennant.” And 
added more soberly: 

“Is management conditioning the 
Union for a rebuff on its demands 
that will be presented secon, especially 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage?” 
Ideas of the sort are widespread 

around Pittsburgh these mornings after. 


Lo} 


3k¢ 
une 


To steelworkers the immense nhew 
super-mechanized Fairless steel plant 
on the Delaware River is a personal 
nightmare. They watch every new 


record made by its fabulous equipment 
in departments corresponding to their 
own as one watches the moves of a 
dangerous enemy. It is the symbol of 
what threatens them, as mass unem- 
ployment and unprecedented speedup 
are combined with the colossal govern- 
ment-underwritten war-geared  pro- 
gram of expansion and modernization. 


MODERN TIMES: This 
already—since World War Il—raised 
the steel industry’s annual capacity 
35%, from 94 million tons to over 124 
million tons, with the greater part of 
the 5.6 billion cost written off as tax- 
free through “certificates of necessity” 
while many plants, machines and men 
become obsolete. Management in the 
old Pittsburgh mills has used the threat 
to force men to break one national] and 
world production after another—in- 
cluding a department in the U.S. Steel 
plant at Duquesne, where 3,000 out of 
6,000 men have been laid off. The men 
have fought back against this—and 
crew-cutting, rate-cutting incentive 
system and seniority violations—by 


program has 




















Labor's Daily, Charleston (W. Va.) 
“} was glad to hear that your Union 
just won you a 5c raise!” 


day with no cut in pay, tremendously 
applauded at the Pennsylvaia State CIO 
Convention last spring where the ma- 
jority were steel delegates, and not even 
brought up as a demand in the nego- 
tiations just ended. 


MORE STEEL, MORE SORROW: In 
this Iron City at the heart of the area 
with the greatest concentration of 
heavy industry in the capitalist world, 
69% of capital invested in 1951 was in 
various metal industries, and 52% of 
the wage-carners. Steel companies pro- 
claimed last year the greatest produc- 
tion year in history, with U.S. Steel 
smashing all-time records for produc- 
tion, sales, shipments. 

But six months after the year’s end 
Tittsburgh is on the government list 
of distressed cities. And even while its 
streets were still deep in snow last win- 
ter, the Pittsburgh Press was noting 
that government surplus food had been 
requested for “an unestimated number 
of members of the railroad brother- 
hoods and the CIO United Steelworkers 


in Allegheny Co. [where Pittsburgh is 


-3.y wildcat perikes.. , o- ? 
wae an’ 2 SRE ENS aru tcbres 'ér' © “leeatéd) laid off during shutdowns.” 


nand 
Jocals in the district for the six-hour 


RATS AND MORTGAGES: Pittsburgh 


has a magnificence of its own—and 
some of the country’s worst slums. On 
the Southside, houses lurch at the edges 
of steep, rat-infested inclines; the lower 
Hill District is a ghetto where thou- 
sands of Negro steelworkers, railroad- 
ers, construction workers, riverboat 
men and others are crowded. Some of 
the Hill District strects are still- un- 
paved; and you can sit in a clean- 
scrubbed flat on the Hill where the rats 
in the walls almost drown out talk. 

In the 17 years since the industry was 
organized, many steelworkers have been 
able to work their way out of slums and 
semi-slums. Some now live in good solid 
homes in outlying parts; some, espe- 
cially vets, are buying houses in the 
new settlements built up in _ recent 
years off the roads to the steel towns. 
And many are due to lose them. 

The steeltown is after all a part of 
one-story America. People there live 
in houses. Memories remain of the use 
of evictions as a violent anti-labor 
weapon in years when companies ruled 
their towns like occupied enemy terri- 
tory; so men in steel have often gone 
hungry in order to own even the worst 
kind of shack as their home. The Pro- 
gressive Party of W. Pennsylvania has 
for months been demanding a mora- 
torium on mortgage payments, as well 
as on cars and appliances. This demand 
is also supported by New-Deal Demo- 
crat Congressman Eberharter who rep- 
resents a Pittsburgh workers’ district— 
and against whom stoolpigeon Matt 
Cvetic, fingerman against scores of ac- 
tive unionists in steel and other in- 
dustries, has announced he will run on 
the Republican ticket, on a simple 
platform of hate. 


BAD TIMES: Only by overtime up to 
12 hours, 6 or 7 days a week, have a big 
percentage of steelworkers been able to 
make payments on heavy appliances 
and cars. (Fare to a mill not as far 
from Pittsburgh as the Bronx is from 
downtown New York is 35c and up, the 
minimum 20c.) Even a five-day week on 


straight time makes it a strain to, keep 


up payments. A steel union study in 
1946 of Braddock, typical steeltown 


near Pittsburgh, found savings almost 
non-existent; this remains true today. 
Things are especially bad for the Negro 
workers with low seniority—most of 
them, in spite of FEPC, are still kept 
in the seven lowest of 32 job classifica- 
tions—and for the young workers, short 
on seniority. 

Bad times are something new for 
most of .the young steelworkers, who 
came into an organized industry oper- 
ating at 100% or over during recent 
years. But they are learning fast; and 
indications are that they may prove 
@ revitalizing element in locals where 
now often only a couple of hundred 
out of several thousand in a mill at- 
tend meetings, 


STRATEGY OF FEAR: A strong and 
militant union is needed to protect the 
men in steel, and to survive. At this 
time the steelmasters cannot revert to 
the quasi-military rule of days before 
the plants were organized in 1937; but 
they can use the McCarthy strategy of 
division and red-baiting terror—and 
have used it to a degree perhaps unpar- 
alleled elsewhere in the land. 

As to the effect of the campaign of 
fear in the steel mill where he had 
worked, a Negro worker said: 

“In my crew, out of 32 there 
were only eight Negroes; but if you 
attacked one you attacked all. They 
would just as lief walk out of the 
mill—if you were right. 

“But they did qa job on them. 
They pounded into the guys that 
Negro-white unity was a subversive 
thing. They were good guys, good 
unionists—but ‘they throwed fear 
into them of progressive guys. The 
guys had cars, TV’s, for a while 
pom pretty well keep their mouths 

ut. 


Since things have been getting so 
tough, he said, they begin to see how 
they have been sold; the fear is leay- 
ing them; they’ll speak to him, a known 
progressive, in a friendly way now when 
they see him. The same things seems 
to be happening to a greater or lesser 
degree—and the will to stand up for 
their rights reviving—all through the 
Pittsburgh steeltowns. 
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THE DEADLY PERIL OF THE BROWNELL BILLS 





Blitz move cuts off Langer hearings; 
police-state ‘package’ rushed to Senate 


By Lawrence Emery 

Aer week Atty. Gen. Herbert Brow- 

nell Jr. achieved a surprisingly sud- 
den coup which, unless blocked in 
limited time remaining, means the be- 
ginning of the end of a free trade union 
movement in this country—and with it 
the end of all freedoms guaranteed by 
the Constitution. The time-table of 
events underlines the vigorous deter- 
mination of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration to enact police-state laws be- 
fore this session of Congress adjourns 
at the end of this month. 

On July 1 Sen. William Langer (R- 
N.D.), chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, announced on the 
Senate floor that a subcommittee would 


begin public hearings July 8 on a pack- 


age of repressive measures vroposed by 





Brownell, among them bills authorizing 
government liquidation of “Communist- 
infiltrated” labor unions and other or- 
ganizations, and establishing a massive 
government blacklist in most U.S. in- 
dustry. Said Langer: 

“Persons interested in appearing 
and testifying on any of these bills 
should communicate with the com- 
mittee.” 

“NO STOPPING IT’: But on July 6 
the Langer committee met ‘in closed 
executive session; according to Feder- 
ated Press, Brownell attended the meet- 
ing and exerted the maximum weight 
of Administration pressure. The action 
that followed was the stunner: the 
committee approved and reported out 
to the Senate floor a catch-all anti- 
labor bill incorporating most of the 


worst features of all such bills intro- 
duced in this Congress. 

According to Senate schedule, the 
measure was to be formally reported on 
July 7, would go on the calendar the 
following week and could be called up 
for floor action at any time. The hear- 
ings set by Langer for July 8 were an- 
nounced postponed indefinitely. Said 
Langer of the sudden, surprising action: 

“Hell, there was no stopping it.” 


THE OMINOUS PACKAGE: All mem- 
bers of the committee, Langer said, 
voted for the move except himself and 
Sen. John M. Butler (R-Md.); they 
passed and didn’t vote for or against. 
He described the new bill: 

“They have taken the Goldwater 
bill, the Butler bill and the Brownell 
package, along with the McCarran 
bill, and put them into one omnibus 
measure and reported it out.” 
Langer told FP: 

“Tt wanted extensive hearings, par- 
ticularly since all of organized labor 
has spoken out against similar bills 
in the House. But the committee ma- 
jority insisted that enough hearings 
already had been held.” 

As for the measure reported out, he 
said: 

“There’s no use in holding hearings 
after the bills have been approved 
and sent to the Senate floor.” 

“ARE, WERE, IS OR HAS”: Under the 
bill now before the Senate, the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, upon 
petition by the Atty. General, could 
examine any union and, finding it 
“Communist-infiltrated,” deny it collec- 
tive bargaining rights under the Natl. 
Labor Relations Board—a step that 
would put it out of existence as effec- 
tively as Brownell’s original proposal to 
order its immediate liquidation. 

This is the broad and sweeping lan- 
guage of the measure under which any 
trade union out of Administration fayor 
could be trapped: an “infiltrated” or- 
ganization is held to be one which 

“(A) is substantially directed, dom- 
inated, or controlled by an individual 
or individuals who are, or who with- 
in five years have been actively en- 
gaged in, giving aid or support to a 
Communist action organization, a 


Communist foreign government, or 
the world Communist movement and 

“(B) is serving, or within five years 
has served, as a means for (t) the 
giving of aid or support to any such 
organization, government, or move- 
ment, or (2) the impairment of the 
military strength of the U.S. or its 
industrial capacity to furnish logis- 
tical or other material support re- 
quired by the armed forces.” 


THE llth HOUR: Hearings on the 
original Brownell bills before a House 
Judiciary subcommittee were ended 


peremptorily on June 30 by Rep. Louis 
E. Graham (R-Pa.) after only about 
four hours of testimony against them. 
Both the CIO and AFL appeared in op- 
position, but the AFL spokesman was 
not allowed to take the stand in person 
and had to submit his testimony ia 





writing for the record. Except for some 
independent unions, notably the United 
Electrical Workers, labor had responded 
to the threat of this legislation belated- 
ly and with little vigor. 

The job now: write, wire, phone, visit 
your Congressmen and Senators. Get as 
many voices raised in as many ways 
as possible. Time is running out. 


GE wins NLRB election over UE 


N 1951 the United Electrical Workers 


Union won a Natl. Labor Relations. 


Board election at the huge General 
Electric Co. plant at Schenectady, N. Y.., 
by a vote of 11,542 to 4,851 for its rival 
union, the CIO-IUE. Since then GE, 
with co-operation of the NLRB and of 
Sen. Joe McCarthy, has been chipping 
away at the independent union. After 
a series of McCarthy “investigations.” 
the company worked out a formuia for 
dismissal of any worker refusing to 
answer committee questions. 


With the pressure of this stepped-up 
red-baiting, the CIO-IUE increased its 
raiding activities against UE; last 
March a secessionist move from UE to 
IUE was led by Leo Jandreau, long-time 
UE business agent of Local 301. By 
June the NLRB stepped in and ordered 
elections in the plant even though UE’s 
contract with the company extended 
through April 1, 1955. 


GE WINS: The elections were held 
June 30, gave the CIO-IUE 9,005 votes 
to 5,179 for the old UE. More than 5,000 
eligible voters stayed away from the 
polls. In the current issue of its official 
organ, UE News, the union asserts: 


“The General Electric Co. won the 
election. It had the co-operation ot 
the Taft-Hartley Board, McCarthy 
and the sell-out leadership of the 
Jandreau clique and [James] Carey 
(head of CIO-IUE]. They accom- 


plished this through intimidation, the 
Cordiner-McCarthy blacklist of GE 
workers and a campaign of red-bait- 
ing. They have temporarily succeeded 
in depriving the Schenectady workers 
ot the Uf contract and thereby 
jeopardizing the gains that UE has 
made for them.” 


For the future, UE pledged 


“... with our 5,200 supporters in the 
plant {to] continue to work with all 
GE workers to preserve our condi- 
tions. We will fight jointly with all 
GE workers to save our jobs, to pro- 
tect our plant-wide seniority, to pre- 
serve our rates of pay and all other 
contract gains made by UE in the 
past 18 years. UE Local 301 will con- 
tinue to function in Schenectady and 
will during the next 12 months help 
GE workers guard their hard-won 
gains. At the end of 12 months UE 
Local 301 will petition for another 
NLBB election to bring UE Local 301 
back as the bargaining agent for all 
Schenectady workers.” 


TAKE THE BALL, JIM: In current 
negotiations GE has made an offer of a 
5c-an-hour wage increase, described by 
both unions as “totally inadequate.” 
Last week CIO-IUE leaders were talking 
with GE management. UE listed the 
promises IUE has made, commented: 
“The Schenectady workers will ex- 
pect Carey and Jandreau to live up 
to their promises. They have the ball: 
now is the time for them to deliver 
on their promises...” 
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Chicago 


PROGEESSIVES this is YOUR 
theatre! CINEMA ANNEX, Madison 
near Kedzie. See daily listing un- 
der “movies” ‘West.’ 
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HEAK GEORGE MARION on Fri, 
July 16, 8:30 p.m., at Mont. Dak. 


Handwrought jewelry, sterling sil- 
“Seated on gg modern design, prices from 
Great Falls, Mont. $3.50, 


40c a line (five words): minimum 


fires, barn dances, sports, 





. Colend CetyY SLICKER FARM, Jefferson- r om, 
istings im alendar and ville, N.Y. NEW! 100-foot natural ve oD 
CLASSIFIED Classified section are available at pool. Children’s paradise. Camp- The second "Venture 


food HE second (summer) issue 


: : galore. Artistic rooms. Adults $33. of . j ; 
aceeer a cherge $2 _ msertion. Children !, rate to 12. Booklet. phi wd ae ——— é& 
New Hope, Pa. Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- Tel. Callicoon 321 J2 quarterly emlane fertiies > 
cineca lication. PI i — a ——— 2 : s - 
as ication. Please send Payment with VACATION AT CAPE COD impression of the first, that 
phyllis copy. Address: Classified, National 





Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 


(Interracial) 








General 
New Hope, Pa. _— a mbcineenneenent 


Mechanic Street 


New Hope 2579 


mouth, Mass. RFD # 1, 
Phone: Falmouth 403-J. 








Write Brown at La Casa 
Guest House, 5 Indiana Av., 
Box 146. 


THE HILLBERG FARM — Reserve 


the standard being set: will 

Linda make it a distinction for crea- 
Fal- tive writers (stories, poetry, re- 

portage) to have work accept- 
ed by the magazine. Amonz 
much good, lean, pointed writ- 





That ends your tiny day. 





Utilities Bldg. (basement), 725 Cen- 
tral Av. Auspices: Great Falls 
Guardian Readers. 


(Discount to Guardian readers) 
Noon to 8 p.m Closed Mon, 








Tiny man 


By Nathaniel Gubbins 
(The British humorist) 

(Asked if the hydrogen bomb might start a chain of reactions which 
would destroy the earth, Prof. Urey, the atomic sientist, sald: “Possible. 
but not probable. But 1 see no cause for alarm. After all, the earth is 
only a tiny planet in a vast universe.” 


Only a tiny man you are in a forest of tiny trees: 

Or a man on a tiny mountain top enclosed by tiny seas. 

And nobody out in the hemisphere, if anyone lives so far, 

Would turn a hair, or trouble to stare, if your miniature earth 
* so full of care 

Turned into a falling star. 

Only a tiny man you are; in a tiny city dwell, 

With millions of other tiny men, trapped in a tiny hell. 

But those who dwell, if dwell they do, in worlds beyond the sun 

Will shed no tear, if a flash and a smear tell all who watch in 

the hemisphere 

Your tiny race is run. 

Only a tiny man you are, you and your tiny wife, 

In your tiny house in a tiny town, living your tiny life. 

And none who live in the larger land behind the Milky Way 

Will feel a pang or care a hang, or turn a head at the tiny bang 


—From the Vancouver, B.C., Sua. 


VITAMINS. If you are now paying 
more than $1 for a month's supply 
of a complete and adequate VITA- 
MIN-MINERAL FORMULA, write or 
phone for FREE FOLDER, “PROVEN 
FACTS ABOUT VITAMIN PRICES.” 
NU-LIFE VITAMINS. 355 So. Bway, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





HEAT DULLED APPETITE? FOR- 
TIFY with MARUSIL! Replace lost 
vitamins. Renew energy. Feel swell 
again. Rush $1 for 2l-day supply. 
Guaranteed! Pharmacist, P.O. Box 
535, Jamaica 31, N.Y. 





Los Angeles 





COMMUNITY PHARMACY 
2331 Brooklyn Av. ANgelus 7777 
Guardians on sale, subs and 
renewals taken here. 





Resorts 





EAST HOOK for a happy week-end 
or vacation. Mountain country, 
swimming, fishing, boating, contin- 
ental cuisine, 60 miles from N.Y.C. 
Children welcome. Lerman, R.D. No. 
2. Hopewell Junction, N.Y. Tel. 
BEacon 9-4156. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS — Swimming. 
hiking, fishing, sightseeing. Modern 
facilities, Modest rates. Children 
welcome. For folder write: J. 
Timms, Wentworth, N. H. Tel. 
Rockwell 4-2544. A>) 


now for July 4th and summer. $35 
week, $6 day. Open ali year, Ker- 
honson, N.Y. Kerhonkson 8008W. 





pine lake lodge 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 
Ideal family resort. Private lake, 
swimming, boating, fishing. Chil- 
dren's counsellor, Food—plentiful 
and delicious. Booklet. Call Manya 
Hamburger, CL 6-7673 or Jefferson- 
ville 212R. July and August 840 
adults, $20-$25 children 





Summer Rental 





JUST FINISHED—New 2', & 3'4 
rm. bungalows. Greatly reduced 
rates. Season or month. Swimming, 
washing machine. Twin Lakes 
Colony. Tel.: (NYC) LO 4-9340 of 
LU 3-9895. 


‘Books & Publications 


LET MY PROPLE GO 
Verses by Ben Anton 
“Powerful peace mesage™ 
“Inspired our meeting” 
Single copy 50c, quantity 35c 
BEN ANTON, 
4336 Pine St. . Philadeiphia 4, Pa. 


ing the novel-in-work excerpt 
(Triomphe”) and the three 
poems (especially “Tears for 
the Tree—on the death of 47 
Puerto Ricans bound for New 
York by plane”) by Earl Max- 
well, are outstanding in the 
new Venture. 

A slight tendency to over- 
romanticize “the American 
worker” seems to: appear in 
Joe Gross’s story “The First 
Job” and the lively “workshop 
criticism” of a Willard Manus 
story “The White Fortress”: 
the story itself is not present- 
ed, so readers can only sur- 
mise whether fellow-workshop- 
pers’ rebukes of Manus for 
depicting a hamburger-heaven 
counterman without halo are 
excessively harsh. In all, a 
bumper 25c worth for those 
parched for brain-stimulation 
from creative writing. ($1 per 
year from Venture—ASP, 35 W. 
64th St., N.Y¥.C. 28.) 

—C. B. 
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Chiléren of workers in Guatemala City were cared for in this day nursery. 
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at the Guatemalan pec 


The distribution of land, a dress-up occasion 





War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lican intentions to fight on the Nixon- 
Knowland line. (Nixon, someiimes 
known in Washington as ‘McCarthy in 
a white shirt,” was recently described 
by N.Y.’s Rep. Emanuel Celler as “the 
Piltdown statesman.”) 


SETTING A PATTERN: The N.Y. 
Times’ James Reston concluded that 
the “silly season” had descended on 
Washington: such threats, he _ said, 
“are seldom carried out.” Perhaps not— 
but they serve a purpose, being designed 
to keep France and Britain in line and 
create such an atmosphere here as to 
make acceptance of a Far East settle- 
ment impossible. Furthermore, in the 
absence of any alternative policy or 
Jeadership in either major party, the 
Knowland-Nixon-McCarthy policy in- 
evitably sets the pattern not only for 
the Administration but also for the 
Democratic “opposition.” This Piltdown 
statesmanship tends to intensify what 
former Ambassador Kennan called 

“ . . the way in which many people 

in our country. have been pressed re- 

Jentlessly into states of mind where 

they can see no solution ... except 

in the horrors of atomic war” (N.Y. 

World Telegram, 6/16). 

Yet seldom since 1945 have condi- 
tions been so favorable for Americans 
to effect a real change in foreign policy. 
The results of the reversal of Roose- 
velt’s peace policy are now undeniable: 
the U.S.’s isolation, deterioration of its 
world position, the constant threat of 
war inherent in its “cold war.’ The 
policy which produced all this, and the 
interests that forged the policy, have 
now taken a heavy setback in Indo- 
China, partly as a result of the people’s 

“ .. invisible veto of war asa means 

of international settlement... . the 

silent disdain with which the Ameri- 
ean people responded to their war- 
mongering cheerleaders, both in poli- 
tics and in the press” ‘(Holmes Alex- 

ander, Phila. Eve. Bulletin, 6/17). 
WINNIE’'S AFTER-EFFECTS: Peaceful 
€o-existence—the basic premise of the 
policy Roosevelt charted for the post- 
war world—remains the only logical 
alternative to Knowland’s and Adm. 
Radford’s military ardor. Yet no Amer- 
jean leader has tried to challenge them 
by raising this standard again. 

At this crucial moment, Churchill 
«who led the reversal of Roosevelt's 
policy in 1945 because he feared a 
Soviet-U.S. understanding would shrink 


Britain’s imperial power, but now fears 


U.S. war policy even more), journeyed 
to the U.S. to give co-existence a 


mantle of respectability. “The intan-’ 


gible effect” of his plea (Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, 6/29), “discussed, debate 
and carried over radio and television,” 
is likely to be the most important re- 
sult of his visit. 

In these circumstances, admission of 
China to UN as the first step to peace- 
ful co-existence can be achieved if 
Americans are. determined enough. 
Roosevelt saw “a strong and united 
China as the keystone of peace in Asia. 
China’s achievement of unity and 
strength has irretrievably changed the 
world power structure, doomed Western 
imperialism on its borders, opened the 
door to peace. U.S. national interests 
demand recognition,of this fact. For 
through its failure to accept the new 
power relationships, Washington has 
made all its major policy problems in- 
soluble. 


SHOWDOWN & CHOICE: Current 
British-W. European moves to come to 
terms with the new situation in Asia 
face Washington, sooner or later, with 
a choice between its China policy and 
its Western alliances. The showdown 
being demanded by the GOP’s Know- 
land wing, the Luce-Hearst-Scripps- 
Howard press, etc., makes temporizing 
impossible, since the Knowland thesis 
will, if unchallenged, become official 
policy. At the same time, U.S. allies’ 
determination not to follow Washing- 
ton’s suicidal policy on China continu- 
ally grows stronger. 

The crisis in the Western alliance 





Union, Berlin 


“When I say China, of course I mean 
China!” 


may reach its peak at the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting next September. 
Success in again barring China from 
UN would increase U.S. isolation and 
enhance the power of the Piltdown 
statesmen, with all that implies for 
repressing rationality at home and 
spreading the illusions of those who 
find the only solution in atomic war. 
Even now the Strategic Air Command, 
whose role in the attack on atom-scien- 
tist Robert Oppenheimer has been ex- 
posed by the Alsop brothers (6/3 & 23), 
boasts that 
‘ it could go to war tomorrow 
morning without blinking an eye... 
could, if the signal were given, com- 
pletely devastate Russia and have by 
far the majority of its crews return 

to tell the tale” (Life 6/14). 

FRANTIC DR. ADENAUER: If recog- 
nition of China is the first necessary 
step to co-existence, unification and 
neutralization of Germany is the sec- 
ond. The unseemly pressure by Eisen- 
hower and Churchill on the new French 
Premier Mendes-France to surrender 
French sovereignty by immediately 
ratifying the European Army ‘which 
both Britain and the U.S. refuse to 
join); Chancellor Adenauer’s harsh 
warnings that France must ratify or 
face rebirth of German militarism; his 
frantic demands for W. German sov- 
ereignty—all these show how time is 
running out for Washington's policy in 
Germany. U.S. High Commissioner 
Conant has reportedly warned that 
Adenauer’s government will fall this 
summer unless W, Germany gets sov- 
ereignty. 

Under the threat of a powerful W. 
German movement for normalizing 
trade and diplomatic relations with the 
East, the U.S. and Britain are rushing 
to grant W. Germany sovereignty. But 
here France holds a veto, as it does 
ever W. Germany's entrance’ into 
NATO; British-U.S. action without 
French consent could, as NYT pointed 
out (6/27), split the Western alliance. 


BACK TO THE TRUTH: As it becomes 
clear that Washington's policy of re- 
arming a_ split Germany threatens 
either war or the ouster of U.S. influ- 
ence from Europe, the truth of Roose- 
velt’s conviction that—whatever the 
nature of the peace—Germany’s war- 
making powers must be destroyed may 
again be understood. 

Ten years ago these steps to peaceful 
co-existence were understood and ac- 
cepted by millions of Americans an@ 
their elected leaders as necessary to 
U.S. national interests and to peace. 


A NEW CHAPTER OPENS IN GU. 





The Colonels jockey for 
‘asylum’ embassies jam 


By Kumar Goshal 


N May 1 Rresident Arbenz Guzman 
had stood on the palace balcony in 
Guatemala City, watching proud and 
happy Guatemalans—who had tasted 
the fruits of economic, social and poli- 
tical reform—parading with placards 
saying: “Imperialist Yankees, go home.” 
From the same baicony. Col. Castillo 
Armas, leader of the forces that over- 
threw the elected government, referred 
63 days later “to the works of the 
Arbenz regime as ‘the farce that has 
been taking place here’” (N. Y. Times, 
7/4). Next day, on July 4, heavily- 
guarded Col. Armas was entertained by 
U.S. Ambassador Peurifoy, 
“. . . who had accurately predicted 
the end of the Government of for- 
mer President Arbenz before today’s 
Independence celebration” (AP, 7/4). 


AGONIZED JUNTA: The end of Guat- 
emala’s counter-revolution came July 2, 
after a series of talks between Armas 
and Col. Monzon of the Guatemalan 
Army in San Salvador under Peurifoy’s 
and Papal Nuncio Gennaro Verolino’s 
benevolent supervision. The talks pro- 
duced a five-man military junta: Mon- 
zon and two Army aides, and Armas 
and one of his aides. It was to govern 
with Monzon as President for 15 days— 
until July 17, when the five members 
were to elect a permanent President; 
Armas was freely predicted for the job. 
Aiter agreement was reached, Monzon 
and Armas, 

“... unsmiling and in what seemed 

an agonizing personal tension, em- 

braced while camera bulbs exploded. 

... [After making speeches] the two 

leaders embraced again, even with 

more difficulty” (NYT, 7/3). 

The Army junta began swift mass 
arrests—including 2,000 alleged Com- 
munists—and planned concentration 
camps since there were ‘not enough 
jail facilities’ (NYT, 7/6). Armas said 
the right of safe-conduct from the 
country would not apply to Arbenz and 
his Foreign Minister Toriello—who have 
taken shelter in the Mexican Embassy— 
and they would be tried as “war crim- 
inals.” The junta “invited foreign in- 
vestment capital” and _ disfranchised 
“illiterate” voters (said to be 73% of 
the population). 
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WILL DULLES SLEEP? The “shaky 
and unsatisfaciory truce” (UP, 7/2) had 
hardly ended the war. Armas had 
gained control of the Army, and “real- 
ists foresee power struggles ahead and 
still more turmoil” (NYT, 7/5). Popular 
uprisings were spreading to the degree 
that “Army and police headquarters in 
Guatemala City acknowledged [inabil- 
ity} to meet demands for help” against 
them (N.Y. World-Telegram, 7/2); 
“sharp clashes between small landown- 
ers who have received farms under the 
reform law and local military forces” 
were reported from sections where 
agrarian reform had been carried out. 


Non-Communist UN members con- 
tinued to be perturbed by the U.S. 
stand on Guatemala. British MP’s asked 
heated questions on the identity of a 
plane that napalm-bombed a British 
ship in a Guatemala port. London’s 
New Statesman said (7/3): 


“... the decade of reform in Guate- 
mala [is] over. The way is now clear 
for the suppression of the trade 
unions (and probably the painful 
death of their Communist leaders), 
the repeal of all legislative nonsense 
about labor conditions and land set- 
tlement, and the restitution, in cash 
or in kind, of nationalized land-own- 
ing ‘rights.’ Mr. Dulles can sleep un- 
disturbed by fears of the ‘Communist 
threat’ in C. America; the U.S. Am- 
bassador in Guatemala, if he be so 
minded, can join his former col- 
league, Mr. Spruille Braden, on the 
Board of United Fruit.” 
The reports of popular uprisings did 
not indicate Dulles’ sieep was destined 
to be undisturbed. 





life, liberty & happiness 
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A group of Indian girls learning to read and write Spanish in the campaign against illiteracy. 





Refregier—the artist who responds 

to simple, honest, toiling people 

HOSE who know Anton Refregier’s work will be 

gratified but not surprised that he has turned 
his artist’s eye on pre-Peurifoy Guatemala. Here are 
some of the people of that dangerously democratic 
country whose radical desires for literacy, land and 
independence have been checked temporarily by the 
United Fruit putsch. In the famous Rincon Post 
Office murals in San Francisco, Refregier painted the 
history of California from the Spanish exploration 
to the founding of UN there. The pageant of peoples 
from aboriginal Americar Indians to today’s dock 
workers is the revelation of his Rincon work as it 
is of his Guatemalan report. 

In the epoch of the Big Lie, the truth cannot be 
countenanced: the American people’s dangerously 
democratic tradition shown in the Rincon murals in- 
furiated the Hearst press and our pithecanthropoid 
politicians into calls for their destruction (GUAR- 
DIAN, 9/19/49). But here was a “fine” artist who 
spoke intelligibly to and for the people, and was 
heard. His murals were successfully defended not only 
by fellow-artists and art-lovers around the world, but 
by organized labor on the West Coast. Like the strug- 
gle for other freedoms, this one may not be over yet, 
but the inspiring history of California is still on 
public view. 


EFREGIER is a realist in the sense that he lives 

in today’s world, responding to simple, honest 
people and distilling his responses into graphic state- 
ments. Through these we are reminded that all 
men are not atomaniacs. We get a refreshed vision 
of those who toil to keep the human race going in 
brotherhood, dignity and courage. Yet realism in the 
arts is not fundamentally a matter of style. Every 
art work requires our acceptance of symbols and 
some make-believe—in printed words, on canvas, on 
a stage. It follows that the true reality of art works 
must be realized in their effects upon people, not in 
merely imitating nature. To achieve such effects, to 
move people progressively and wisely through the 
arts, requires great skill and disciplined control of 
the medium. Refregier has this mastery of his pic- 
torial medium as the versatile Paul Robeson has of 
song and theater. 

The drawings shown here and on p. 1 will be ex- 
hibited with many others in a one-man show at New 
York’s ACA Gallery next winter, and will also form 
part of a book on Guatemala which Refregier is pre- 
paring in collaboration with Asa Zatz. 

—Robert Joyce 








Workers on a sugar-cane plantation. 








Those corpses of young men, 





Editorial (Continued from Page 1) 


Yet behind all lowering stealing, lo, a shape, 

Vague as the night, draped interminably, head, front, 
and form, in scarlet folds, 

Whose face and eyes none may see, 

Out of its robes only this, the red robes lifted by the 
arm, 

One finger crook’d pointed high over the top, like the 
head of a snake appears. 


Meanwhile corpses lie in new-made graves, bloody 
corpses of young men, 

The rope of the gibbet hangs heavily, the bullets of 

princes are flying, the creatures of power laugh aloud, 

And all these things bear fruits, and they are good. 


Those martyrs that hang from the gibbets, those hearts 
pierced by the grey lead, 

Cold and motionless as they seem live elsewhere with 
unslaughter'd vitality. 


They live in other young men, O kings! 

They live in brothers again ready to defy you, 

They were purified by death, they were taught and 
exalted. 

Not a grave of the murderd for freedom but grows 
seed for freedom, in its turn to bear seed, - 

Which the winds carry afar and re-sow, and the rains 
and the snows nourish... . 


Liberty, let others despair of you—I never despair 
of you. 
Is the house shut? Is the master away? 


Nevertheless, be ready, be not weary of watching, 
He will soon return, his messengers come anon. 


—THE EDITORS. 


WRITE TODAY 


Mr. President: 
Mr. Senator: 
Mr. Congressman: 


Encourage democracy in our hemisphere. 


Stop the blood-bath in Guatemala. Guarantee 
social and land reforms there; protect the 
Guatemalan farmer from the United Fruit Com- 
pany and its armed agents. Let’s start practicing 
what we preach, 
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Walter Lee Irvin, last victim in 
the Groveland blood purge—unless . i 


J ALTER LEE IRVIN is the last living 
victim of Florida’s “Groveland 
Scottsboro Case.” Last week it looked 
as if he might be the last victim, 
period: the State Parole Board again 
refused to gyant him clemency, despite 
an attorney's plea that if the 27-year- 
old Negro is executed “the Communists” 
wiil have another “talking point” on 
U.S. persecution of minorities. The 
deatn sentence has twice been upheld 
by Florida’s Supreme Court; has failed 
to win U.S. Supreme Court review. 
Behind the terror “trial” and convic- 
tion by an all-white male jury of Irvin, 
Cfaarles Greenlee and Samuel Shepherd 
lay years of economic exploitation. 
Groveland is a wood-pulp manufactur- 
ing center for the paper industry. The 
mills are controlled by Northern capi- 
tal. Negroes chop and process the pine 
saplings and do other menial jobs at 
wages below the 75c minimum set by 
Congress (loggers and sawmill workers 
are exempted). The four Negre youths 
rounded up by mobs for an alleged rape 
‘were reared in this atmosphere. 


AN “UNUSUAL” NIGHT: A press re- 
lease by the NAACP in Feb., 1952, 
quoted defense witness Lawrence Bur- 
toft (white), who took the “raped” 
woman into town on the night of July 





6, 1949, as saying she told him she had 
been “kidnaped” and kept in the woods 
ali night but that she had said “abso- 
lutely nothing” about rape. State Atty. 
Jess Hunter asked whether it wasn’t 
“unusual” for a white girl to spend the 
night with four Negroes; Burtoft said: 
“When I first saw her she was not ex- 
cited and the only injury she had was 
a scar on her knee. She got that from 
a barbed wire fence.” He said she told 


him she couldn’t identify any of the 
men who “kidnaped” her. 

Irvin on the stand in his own defense 
reiterated that he hadn’t seen the wo- 
man or her husband the night he alleg- 
edly joined three others in attacking 
the couple. He repeated his earlier story 
that he and Shepherd had gone to a 
night club in Orlando. 


STILL TIME TO ACT: Ernest Thomp- 
son, eldest of the four Negro youths, 


was killed on the night of the terror 
“while trying to escape.” Greenlee, the 
youngest, was sent to the chaingang 
for life. Irvin and Shepherd were sen- 
tenced to death, but Shepherd was 
killed by the sheriff. 


Gov. Charley Johns, State Capitol, 
Tallahassee, Fla., has not named the 
date of execution. Wires, letters and 
delegations from the people can still 
influence him, 


Civil Rights leader jailed for 90 days 


IVIL Rights Congress exec. secy. 

William L. Patterson began July 1 
serving a 90-day sentence for “con- 
tempt”—failure to turn over te the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue names of 
contributors to fighting funds for the 
Martinsville Seven, the Trenton Six, 
and Willie McGee, covering 1950, 1951 
and 1952. Bureau agents had spent 20 
days examining documents on which 
CRC income tax returns for those years 
are reckoned. Action was based on Pat- 
terson’s sworn affidavit that he had 
no receipt books with names of contrib- 
utors. All such data, he said, had been 
lost or mislaid more than a year ago, 
when CRC moved to 6 E. 17th St. 


The order confining him, signed by 
Judge F. X. McGohey, provides for re- 
lease from the Federal House of Deten- 
tion, N. Y.C., at any time he “purges” 


himself within 96 days. McGohey de- 
nied the customary 10-day extension 
pending appeal. Before being commit- 
ted, Patterson said: 

“Under no conditions would the 
CRC be a party to any action that 
would victimize innocent men and 
women. I call upon the friends of 
CRC, those who are aware of our 
efforts, to maintain the integrity of 
the Bill of Rights, the 14th and 
15th Amendments, to rally behind 
CRC and defeat this attempt to 
end the activities of an organiza- 


tion through terrorizing its sup- 
. porters.” , 
Sam Barron, Patterson’s associate 


temporarily in charge, said friends ef 
CRC should wire or write Treasury 


Secy. George N. Humphrey and Atty. 
Gen. Herbert Brownell, Washington, 
D.C., and U.S. Atty. J. Edward Lum- 


bard, Federal Court House, N. Y.C. 
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LIBERTY BOOK CLUB 


announces with pleasure 
publication of the long awaited 
REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED EDITION OF 


by John Somerville 


The Philosophy of Peace 


7 Surplus to our needy 


PAROWAN, UTAH 

Progressives should write Con- 
gressmen and demand of them that 
a free food stamp be issued each 
month to every person on pension 
or relief for the purchase of. one 


pound of buttgr or meat, at any. 


grocery store fm the nation. This 
would gradually rid the U.S, ware- 
houses of surpluses, and also save 
parity prices for farmers and woOrk- 
ers, as millions of pounds of but- 
ter and meat would then flow into 
the homes of the aged and needy 

The U.S. has been sending “give- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
WE HAVE OPENED A BRANCH STORE AT 


822 BROADWAY 


(Corner of 12th St.) 


For the sale of imported recordings, sheet music, artis- 
tic handicrafts, newspapers and magazines, books and pam- 
phlets in English. 

A wide choice of recordings offering folk and classical com- 
positions in practically ali of the languages of the peoples of the 
U.3.S.R. Russian, Armenian, Azerbaidjan, Bashkir, Estonian. 
Georgian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Muldavian, Tartar, Ukrainien, Uzbek 
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“Something like a miracle” | 
—THOMAS MXN? 


“Masterful, excellent” 


—ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Its. superbly reasoned critique of our present foreign 
policies and its concrete, realistic message are more timely 
today than when the original edition appeared five years 
ago, Now brought thoroughly up to date by revisions and 
additions in light of events in Indo-China, Korea, Guate- 
mala and elsewhere on the world scene. It is a work you 
cannot afford to miss. 

Though a Minister of Foreign Affairs seldom praises a spec ific 
book in the field of his own problems, Belgium's Paul Van Zeeland 
wrote Dr. Somerville: “The great merit of your work is that it places 
the emphasis on the objective examination of facts and doctrines. 
This also teaches your readers to seek beyond the anece dletal and 
the sensational, the basic ideotogical factors which dominate the 
life of the contemporary wertd.” 


The Philosophy of Peace LIBERTY BOOK CLUB 
is available at book shops 100 W. 23rd St.. New York 11 
gad direct from List price: $3.50 


Members of LIB- 


S ial Member Offer se" er.s:'" 
pec and those jeining 
new, pay only $1.64 (plus a few cents for mailing and handling). 


ENROLL NOW — PAY LATER 








LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, 100 W. 23rd Street, New York 11 


Enroll me as a member of Liberty Book Club. Send me, at 
oace, THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEACE, plus a Free Bonus Book 
foc joining: or any two books checked below. Bill me only $1.54 
plus (25c mailing and handling, add Sc tax in N.Y¥.C.) for both. 
I agree to accept four books per year. No other obligation. Send 
me monthly Liberty Book Club News, so I can decide i¢ [ want 
the selection described, 


i THE SOUTHPAW 
by Mark Harris 


(] PASSION OF SACCO & VAN- 
ZEVTL, by Howard Fast 


[] JEFFERSON & HAMILTON (0 DAUGHTERS & SONS 
~ Py Claude G. Bowers by Kung Chueh & Yuan Ching 
{] BAYBREAK IN CHINA C) DITTE: TOWARD the STARS 


by Basil Davidson by Martin Andersen Nexo 
(] THE NEGRO IN CIVIL WAR (0 DITTE: DAUGHTER OF MAN 
~ by Benjamin Quartes by Martin Andersen Nexo 
(] REPORT ON SO. AFRICA 

by Basil Davidson 
{] GIANT IN CHAINS 

by Barrows Dunham 
(J SUAVE MUTINY 

by William A. Owens 


OO 'TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE 
by Lien Feuchtwangec 

( BEL AMI 
by Guy de Maupassant 

[0 ROSE AND CROWN 
by Sean O'Casey 
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away food packages,’ purchased 
with the tax payers’ money 14? 
European countries in order to win 
them to “our way of lif2.” This is 
a waste of the tax payers’ money, 
as the peoples of foreign countries 
look with disgust upon the U.S. 
when they read that our ware- 
houses are over-stocked with spoil- 
ing butter and meat, and that at 
the same time our aged and needy 
are shameftily ili-fed, ill-housed, 
and ill-clad 0. Carrell 


30% Discount on all 
25% Discount on all 
78 rpm _ records 


Come in and browse 


822 Broadway 
New York 3, N.Y, 
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IMPORTED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS & 


ART WORKS When we heard 
from we immediately n 
CHINA © SOVIET UNION 


ENGLAND . INDIA 
and other countries 


truly a thrill of a 1 
ing the songs of t 
If you own an LP 
album is a MUST. 


Send for lists 
6 ; 


SOVIET WOMAN 


Monthly pictorial 


Single copy — We Names, Song of the ¥ 
Annual Sub. — $2.50 Brown's Body, The 4 
6 Man River. 


The regular 


IMPORTED PUB. & PROD. SPECIAL TO GUAR 


22 E. 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 





LOS ANGELES 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SEKVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 





Sead check, 


money order to 


ROBESON ALBUM, 


cash of 




















ae 
: CHICAGOAN 
mason furniture co. PLAY GUITAR Phone HArrison coo 
Campaign Chairs — $6.95 
coast OR PIANO IN 5 DAYS LOU BLUMBERG 
contemporary furniture all forms 
Sauls ean OR YOUR MONEY BACK! INSURANCE 
303 N. Westera Ay. HO 4-811] QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 166 W. Jackson Bivd. 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
© — b 7 
Pr ogressive Opticians ‘aan » H.-H ry . a 2 DETROIT 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs you don’t know a single note R 
Oculists’ Prescriptions now! Send $3 for Guitar Meth- Buy With Confidence 
Carefully Filled od, $3 for Piano Method te: from 
Gpectel consideration to LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St. N. ¥. 25 SID ROSEN 
Guardian readers, FREE! “The Weavers Sing,” HAYES JEWEL 
WM. L. GOLTZ exciting 48 pp. book RY 
ouae Shaetee nee of folk songs (reg. 1.25) if you 15257 Houstea Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles Webster 5-1107 1 7 et | ao Sey OS. YE 9.6960 





and Yiddish, Also Bulgarian and Polish. 


The album iacludes: 
Barry, Hyma For Nations, There's A Man Going "Kound Vaking 


17 Murray St., N.Y. 














LP Records We with maittaia a 

10” book - bazaar sectioa 
Offering outlet stowk 
at give-away = prices. 

around — Ask for our Free Catalog 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 


55 West 56th St. 


GR 3-2018-9 New York 19, N.Y. 
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A THRILL OF A LIFETIME 





Paul Robeson’s new LP album 
nade special arrangements for 


GUARDIAN readers to own a copy. The album is 


ifetime. It is Paul Robeson sing- 
he people throughout the world. 
player or plan to get one, this 


Didn't My Lord Deliver Daniel, Kevin 


Warsaw Ghetto, Volga Boatmen, John 
Insurgent Generals, Joe itl Old 


price of the album is $4. 
DIAN READERS: 


$3 plus 35¢ postage e. of Revokles: 
5c Ww. of Rockies, 





EXTRA BONUS 
If you answer this ad. you 
will be entitled to SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS on future 
OTHELLO albums which 
will include more songs 
7 by Paul Robeson and other 
peoples’ artists 
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Marc announces 


he will run for Congress 
as independent in 18 CD. 


By John T. McManus 


ne Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio, unseated in 1950 by 
a tri-partisan coalition after 14 
years as a New York congress- 
man, will seek re-election this 
year aS an independent candi- 
date. Although prevented by 
election law from circulating 
his nominating petitions be- 
fore Aug. 16, he began his 
campaign last week with a 
series of street-corner meet- 
ings exposing the record of 
his successor, Rep. James G. 
Donovan. He urged 18th CD 
voters to abstain from party 
primaries and not to sign other 
nominating petitions until his 
independent pétitions may be 
legally circulated in August. 
Marcantonio resigned mem- 
bership in the American Labor 
Party last November and early 
this year filed organization 
certificates for a Good Neigh- 
bor Party in N. Y. State. How- 
ever, his 1954 candidacy will 
have no party designation on 
the ballot other than the word 
“Independent.” 


THE HAT: For a ballot emb- 
lem he intends to use the 
famous black hat of his mentor 





and predecessor as Congress- 
man from East Harlem, the 
late Fiorello La Guardia, mayor 
of New York City 1933-45. , 

Marcantonio’s announcement 
was made in a letter dated 
July 6 to 18th CD voters, ex- 


The sun shines 
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This spring the spur of Manhattan’s 75-year-old Third Av. 


posing Rep. Donovan's record 
of votes against funds for 
schools and hospitals and ab- 
sences on other vital issues. 
Pointing out that he is pre- 
vented by law from entering 
the primaries against Dono- 
van, already designated for re- 
nomination by both Dem. and 
Rep. organizations, Marcan- 
tonio’s letter continued: 

“T am running for Congress 
as an independent on the basis 
of my record of 14 years in 
Congress and on the issues 
of the day. My record is my 
platform. 


HIS FIGHT: “I have fought 
for world peace. This issve 
must be won-or the world will 
be reduced to a heap of ashes. 

“IT have fought to guarantee 
the protection of the Bill of 
Rights of our Constitution for 
all people irrespective of race, 
eolor, creed or political af- 
filiation. This issue must be 
won or the freedom of every 
American will be destroyed. 

“I have fought for labor, 
housing, health, schools and to 
extend economic and _ social 
security to all the people of 


our country. This, too, must 
be won if our nation is to 
survive. 


“I have at all times sought 
to help those in distress and 
need. I have made the people’s 
problems my problems. 


TO VOTERS: “You can vote 
for me without giving up your 
party affiliation as Iam an in- 
dependent candidate. 

“Please note that as an in- 
dependent I cannot, under the 
law, circulate my petitions un- 
til August 16. If you believe 
in sending me back to Con- 
gress, I advise you not to sign 
any other petitions that are 
now being circulated. Do not 


Elevated railway from Chatham Sq. to City Hall was torn down, 
shedding unobstructed daylight on the lower Bowery and Park 


-. Rew for the first time in more, thap. half 2 .ceptury..The above: 


before-and-after views show the historic street coiling toward the 
Municipal Building from a vantage point above New York's 





VIFO MARCANYONIO 
The hat fits 


vote in the Primary Elections. 
If you do, then you cannot sign 
to put my name on the ballot. 

“I appreciate your support 
and in return I shall continue 
to endeavor to resclve the 
crisis of peace, freedom and 
economic security in the inter- 
est of our country and our 
people.” 


ALP SUPFORT: Marcantonio’s 
candidacy in 1954 is encour- 
aged by open rifts in the Don- 
ovan coalition. Anti-Donovan 
sentiment amcng Republicans 
is widespread because of his 


Tammany ties and among 
Democrats for his Republican 
voting record. Among rank- 


and-file voters he is disliked 
for his failure to provide the 
district services which both 
La Guardia and Marcantonio 
made paramount. The Liberal 
Party has already refused to 
rejoin the Donovan coalition 
and in the Democratic Party a 
primary fight is shaping up 
between Donovan,.and Caspar 
H. Citron, with labor and lib- 
eral backing. 

While the Marcantonio can- 
didacy will appear only on a 
single “Independent” line on 
the ballot, it will have the 
enthusiastic support of ALP 
voters who elected him for 
several terms against both old 
party candidates. ALP has al- 
ready announced it will run 
no candidate should Marcan- 
tonio seek re-election. 


down the Bowery for the first time in 75 years 


Chinatown and the battleground of the old-time gangs. Man- 


, LYNCHING IN BROOKLYN 





Puerto Rican Marine veteran 
beaten to death by drunks 


T 2 am. on Saturday, June 
26, Gilberto Fernandez Cas- 
tro, 21, was walking home in 
Brooklyn's Brownsville with 
his friend Raphael (Johnny) 
Adornes, 17. When they reach- 
ed the corner of Amboy and 
Sutter Sts., they were met by 
Roland Finnegan, 20, and Jo- 
seph Milan, 23, who came out 
of a bar, drunk, They askea 
Castro and Adornes for. money. 
Both out of a job, they replied 
they had only “about 6 cents” 
and three empty bottles. 
Finnegan started calling 
them names, insulting them 
because they were Puerto Ri- 
can, challenged Castro to fight. 
Castro flared back, “You don’t 
like Puerto Ricans, do you?” 
but refused to fight. Finnegan 


said: “Let’s shake hands and 
forget it.” 
As Castro turned toward 


him, Finnegan struck him on 
the head with a beer bottle, 
knocking him out. Adornes 
rushed for help; borrowed a 
dime to call police. When he 
got back neariy half an hour 
later, the powerfvily-built Fin- 


negan was still beating the 
unconscious Castro with a 


wood and iron milk crate. The 
crate was falling apart. 

Patrons of the bar came out 
and joined the lynching, threw 
their bottles at Castro as he 
lay dying on the sidewalk. At 
7:15 that Saturday morning he 
was dead _ in Kings County 
Hospital. ‘ 


SLEPT IN COAL BIN: The 
Brownsville neighvorbood was 
shocked and grieved. Collect- 
ing the $700 needed to ship 
Castro’s body back to his 
family in Puerto Rico was the 
last thing they could do for 
the young man, who had been 
a friend to the whole commu- 
nity in helping them with 
their housing and language 
problems through the Browns- 
ville. Tenants Council. But 


Dad 





hattan’s ancient “El” system, once covering four main avenues 
with numerous spurs and connecting links, now exists only on 
the upper Bowery and Third Avenue, It is all scheduled to come 
down, despite straphanger protests that it remain until replaced 
by the long-planned 2d Av. subway—of which there is no sign. 


Castro’s neighbors determined 
it should not happen again. 
One of nine children of a 
small liquor-shop proprietor 
in Bajamon, P. R., Castro had 
begun college there, dropped 
out to enlist in the U.S. Ma- 
rines in Puerto Rico. Discharg- 
ed with a physical disability 
a few months after enlistment, 
he came to the U.S. a year 
and half ago again hoping to 
attend college. He worked as 
a “floor boy” in a N.Y. plastics 
plant until he was laid off a 
week before his death. Until 
the unemployment insurance 
eame through, he and Adornes 
slept in a friend’s coal bin. 


HELD FOR EOMICIDE: A 
delegation of 20 neighbors and 
friends July 1 urged the May- 
or’s Committee on Puerto Ri- 
ean Affairs to press for a 
homicide conviction for Finne- 
gan and Milan. “A conviction 
on this will discourage further 
acts of this type,” a delegation 
spokesman said. Finnegan, 518 
Saratoga Av., was a former 
member of the “Black Hats” 
gang which the police broke 
up two years ago; he was on 
parole for breaking into a 
neighborhood clothing store. 
He and Milan are being held 
on a homicide charge. 

The delegation cited other 
examples of terrorism toward 

(Continued on Page 11) 





- prize modern 


ern 
We're proud — the pride ° 
2, @f accomplishment —for 
“! §t is truly an achieve- 
; ment to bring to you this 
new hand webbed chair 
; at such a modest price. 
: Place it at any angle—in 
_ any room — note the 
+. graceful, fluid lines. Here 
is the rare combination 
4 @f unusual freshness of 
, design and the same 
; expert craftsmanship — 
+ found In our Prize Mod- 
ern collection—that will 
appeal to the most dis- 
/ cerning. Available in wal- 
* mut and blonde birch— 
, muted natural webbing. 
Rocker also available— 
. slightly higher. ; 
WWC-66 4 
29-95 “a 
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smilow-thielle 
856 LEX. AV. TR9-1171 ©: 

_ Free delivery NYC. Free 
catalogue, fabric samples | 
Encl. 25¢c; postage, hand- 
ling. Decorator. Service 
Available. Free parking. 

. = Open Thurs. till 9 p.m. { 
iad | Sat. till 6 p.m. | 








INSURANCE 


Carl Brodsky 


All kinds of insurance, tnclud- 
ing automobile, fire, life, 
compensation, etc. 


799 Broadway © GK 5-3826 








Cameras Projectors 
City Camera Exchange 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
Digby 9-2956 

Special Discounts to 
Guardian Readers 











Sigh up « friend today for « Guerdien 
sub. Only $3 for 52 exciting issues. 
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Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, Natl. 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 








NEW YORK 


CALENDAR 








»,SUNDAY, JULY at, 8:30 pm. 
Phillip Bonosky discusses his splen- 
did novel “Burning Valley” in one 
of a series of WEEKLY STARLIGHT 
FORUMS ON BOOKS AND AU- 
THORS at Penthouse, 10-A, 39 W. 
Tist St. Auspices: A.S.P, 


SERVICES 
CUSTOM CABINETRY. Choice weod 
finishes, Iron Brass Glass used. 
Imaginative design. Hi-Fi to speci- 
fication, Pictures (25° discount) & 
frames. Free Estimates Beran- 
Orban, 322 E. 23d St, OR 4-6123. 
FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 
theft, etc., insurance placed 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36 MU 2-4120 








RADIO- TV REPAIR 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 
VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 


specialist. 








SPIKE'S MOVING and pick-up 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 
(if no answer, call aiter 6 pm.). 
Occasional long distance jobs ac- 
cepted. 





CELEBRATE 107TH ANNIVERSARY 
of the People’s Repuwvlic of Poland, 
Premiere—Color Fiim Showing 
“Adventure in Mariensztat”’ 
also Polish News & Color short 
STANLEY THEATRE, nr, Times Sq. 
Fri, July 23, 8 pm, Adm. 81. 
MAKE THIS A PATE. Tues., July 
13, 8 pm. Hear “Report from 
Guatemala,” by Anton Refregier, 
noted artist, returned from Guate- 
mala a few. weeks ago! Also, an- 
alysis of Geneva Conference by 
Jesisca Smith, editor, New World 
Review. Cornish Arms Hotel, 311 
W. 238d St. Auspices: New York 
Peace Council. ° 


| ; NEW YO 








9:4 











MERCHANDISE 
12” OSCILLATING FAN—3_ speed 
Reg, $29.95—SPEC. $19.95, Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 4% Av. (i3th & 


l4th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free 
parking or 2 tokens for subway 
riders. 


LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 

KEADERS, Good modern furniture 

at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 

856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 

TRalalgar 9-1171 


PLANNING A FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your lWquor costs 
low. Call Parklane Liquors, Ine. 
(formerly Alvin Udell), 26 E. 58th 
St., PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 











HI-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 
CAN CONVERT 
your old radio console 
into a modern instrument 
VECTOR LABS 


217 3d Av. N. ¥. C.3 GR 3-7666 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’kiyn. BU 4-9109 
SPECTACULAR BROADLOOM 
CLEARANCE. $8100.000 worth of 
carpets in rolls, balances. All styles 
and colors. Must be sold before 
tnuic Fall No reasonable offer re- 
fused, RUGCRAFT CARPET WARE- 
HOUSE, 123 W, 64th St. Open Mon.- 
Fri., 9-5. Aiter 5 by appt. only. 


TRIPLE TRACK COMBINATION 
storm-screen windows and doors. 


VENETIAN BLINDS, table pads, 
radiator enclosures, MIRRORS, 
GLASS TOPS, frameless tension 


screens. Liberal discount to readers. 
JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., B’klyn, GL 2-3024 





Sas 336 6 


Handwrought jewelry, sterling sil- 
ver, modern design; prices from 
$3.50 up. 

175 West 4th Street 


New York, N. Y¥ 
ORchard 6-3287 
(Discount to Guardian readers) 

3 to 180 p.m. Closed Man. 





Specializing in lists, 2nds, closeouts 
of quality ceramics and gla°*sware. 
Domestic & Imported. 231 10th Av. 
23-24 Sts.) OR 5-4434 Store 
hours: Tues. thru Set. 9:30-6. Suna. 
12-6. Thurs. eve. to 9. Closed Mon. 





POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 

Largést selection of secouds and 
closeouts from the world’s best 
sources, 4%, to % off list orice. 
Also wrought iron, crystal, etc. 

108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666 
Daily 10-10 pm, Sun. 1-6 pm. 


Announcing a new outlet in Queens 
for fine pottery, ceramic gifts and 
supplies. Quality 2nds at large dis- 
counts. POTTERY MART, 266-15 
Hillaide- Av.. Queens: Qpen +» Tues. 
thru, Sun,, 11-6. pm. Thurs. &, Fri. 
eves.—8 :30-10:30 





se ns 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFPSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 53-8160 





NORMA CATERERS, Now booking 
SPRING & SUMMER AFFAIRS. Let 
us plan that special occasion in 
temple, home or office. Anywhere 
in metropolitan area. Hor d'Quevres 
at all times, ES 3-9490. 


BENDIX-THOR-MONTTOR 
Repairs and Service. Used washers 
bought and sold. 

WASHCO — GE 4-4228 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FINE FURS 
—Coats and Stoles of every de- 
scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 
MODELLING or eonverting to fur- 
lined cloth coats, ' 

MAX KUPERMAN 
214 W. 30th St. BR 9-3733 


MOVING, STORAGE, 
ENCED PIANQ MOVERS. Profit 
by my 20 years experienc Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 
moving problem. 


799 Riway, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 
MANHATTAN MIMEO LETTER 
SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service 
Mimeograph e Offset @ Printing 
Addressing e@ Complete Mailing 
Wedding, birth and social an- 
nouncements. —S. A, Jae, Prop. 


EXPEREI- 








ROCKAWAY, LONG BEACH and 
all resorts to 60 miles, Express 
service by car or truck, Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000. 

TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 
mahogany Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. IN 9-6627. 





PARTNER WANTED 





HAVE EXCLUSIVE, profitable prod- 
uct in leading stores. Need partner 
with car and modest capital for 
expansion. Benjamin Forman, Box 
118, Stelton, New Jersev. CH 1580 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 
TWO 2-ROOM units in Greenwich 
Village. Furnished or unfurnished. 
$50-860 a month. Call CH 3-2249. 





ROOM FOR RENT 





ONE ROOM, downtown, no kitchen 
privileges, modern bath, $8 weekly. 
Reply with reierences to Box M, 
17 Murray St., N. Y. C. 7. 

LARGE ROOM FOR WOMAN. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished Kitchen 
privileges. $51 Riverside Dr. & 
95th St. Call AC 2-4470 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 








WILL SHARE handsomely furnished 
and well kept apt. with woman 
who is interested in a clean home 
and willing to share the responsi- 
bility, Every convenience Reply 
with references to Box T, 17 Mur- 
ray &., N. Y. C. 7. 


APARTMENT TO "SUBLET 





BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 2', rooms. 
Cool. Breezes from N.Y. Harbor. 


July 23-Sept. 3. Call MA 5-5619. 





SITUATION WANTED 





EX-GOVT, EMPLOYE, public rela- 


tions, field contact, office super- 
vision, some bookkeeping experi- 
ence, desires position in metro- 
politan area. Box W, 17 Murray 


St., New York City 7. 








AIR COOLED 

July 10-11: SUTTER’S GOLD 
Exciting story of the California 
gold rush, starring Bdw. Arnold 
July 17-18: House of 7 Gables 
Fri.. 8:30 & 10 pm; Sat. 9 pm 
No Sun. showing during summer 


Members $i Non-Members $1.25 
420°6th Av. 
ctus CINEMA ‘Ne! Oth St. 
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“You have grown old and gray in our employ—iet me present 
you with this bottle ef hair-dye." 


Union fights Yonkers 
plant’s ‘Dixie runaway’ 


By Eugene Gordon 
LEXANDER SMITH Inc., 
among. the world’s largest 

rag and carpet manufacturers, 
announced June 24 it would 
ciose its Yonkers plant per- 
manenily. lt mad veen Civsed 
temporarily since June 15. The 
2,200 employes, on that date, 
struck, because the company— 
according to Local 122, Textile 
Workers Union (CIO)— insisted 
on (1) “revision of the wage 
structure, which would cut 
some earnings as much as $l 
an hour, (2) a complete re- 
writing of our basic contract.” 

Those workers now are in a 
feverish petition campaign— 
though they seem almost de- 
spairing of success—to influ- 
ence the company to keep its 
Yonkers plant. Other Smith 
plants are at Greenville, Miss., 
and Philadelphia. 


YONKERS “TOO COSTLY”: 
The original Alexander Smith, 
fresh from Scotland with a 
group of expert carpet weav- 
ers, set up, the first mill on 
Nepperhan Creek in 1864. The 
plant has since spread over a 
total of 40 acres along both 
banks of the creek and has em- 
ployed as many as 6,000. Newest 
of the grimy, dismal 3-to-5- 
story structures is at least 30 
years old. Some of today’s sig- 
nature-seekers in the petition 
campaign are said to be de- 
scendants of the plant’s first 
workers. 
The company is moving its 
main operations, a spokesman 
told the Wall St. Journal (6/25), 
“because it became clear that 
the high cost of operation here, 
in the face of reduced carpet 
demand and the cumulative 
effect of continuing losses, 
make it impossible to continue 
producing carpets in Yonkers.” 


“SMALL NEW. FACTORY”: A 
N.Y. Times financial writer 
(7/4), while quoting “a com- 
pany representative” as saying 
“the labor difficulties peceding 
its action” was the cause, de- 
clared: “Actually, in the last 
three years of operation the 
company has lost more than 
$8.6 million on the Yonkers 
operation. In 1953 alone the 
loss was $1.8 million.” 

. TWUA in a %-page Times ad. 
revealed that Smith*was* mov- 
ing to its “small new factory 


built for the company by the 
town of Greenville, with the 
aid of a $3.5 million bond issue” 
and that it “proposes to oper- 
ate with 400 workers ... in- 
stead of 2,200—or, not long ago, 
6,000." TWUA. added: “Obvi- 
ously it will produce less and 
sell less.’ According to the 
Times writer, the concern “has 
systematically been unloading 
the Westchester ‘white ele- 
phant’ for the last 18 months”; 
and land “and useless buildings 
in the sprawling, outdated, 
multi-storied plant have been 
gradually seld while more and 
more production has come out 
of the one-story plant in 
Greenville.” 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI: This 
non-union Mississippi plant, 
covering 15 acres, was built for 
the company at its own speci- 
fications by the little city. The 


plant can be expanded. Smith 
will repay Greenville over a 
20-year period. The Philadel- 


phia factory employs 200 TWUA 
members. Public relations di- 
rector Richard Axton told une 
press June 25 that some of the 
200-odd office and supervisory 
personnel—but none of the 
production workers—may be 
transferred trom Yonkers to 
Greenville. Union and company 
representatives in a meeting 
July 6 discussed the question 
whether or not Local 122 mem- 
bers should do all work con- 
nected with liquidating the 
Yonkers plant. The union con- 
tends that they should. 
Alexander Smith Inc. will 
continue its executive offices at 
525 N. Broadway, White Plains, 
N..Y., and its principal sales- 
room at 295 Fiith Av., N.Y.C. 


@® Effects in Yonkers of 
Smiti’s “runaway” South will 
be told in forthcoming issue. 


Polish film evening 


A‘ evening of Polish culture 

at 8:15 p.m. July 22 at the 
Stanley Theater, 7th Av. and 
42d St., will celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of Poland’s libera- 
tion and formation of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic there. The Polish” 
film Adventure in Mariensztat 
and color shorts of Polish songs 
and dances will be shown. 
Guest speaker’ will :be Stantey 
Ndwak, fértder Michig4A Stht 
il at 


Citrus organizers 
seek aid in North 


™ HE Florida citrus industry 
is Big Business but its 
100,000 employes, many of 


them migratory workers, are 
among the lowest-paid and 
worst-treated in the land. Since 
1933 they have been organized 
or partially-organized several 
tir. es, but never lastingly. Even 
with partial or temporary or- 
ganization, they made many 
gains—which they lost in the 
periods when there was no or- 
ganization at all. This year 
they are determined to have 
a union of their own and are 
planning an organization drive 
through the summer to be 
ready when the picking sea- 
son begins in October. 


At the head of a new in- 
dependent union called the 
United Citrus, Fruit & Vege- 
table Workers of America is 
Otis G. Nation. As a former 
national vice-pres. of the one- 
time CIO Food, Tobacco and 
Agricultural Workers Union, he 
is an old and solid hand aé 
tough organizing jobs. 


KOGER IN N. Y.: Backing the 
Florida drive and organizing 
support for it is Harry Koger, 
formerly of San Antonio but 
now of Houston, Tex. Koger, 
staunch booster of the GUAR- 
DIAN since its founding issue, 
is a long-time veteran of the 
agricultural workers. 


On a quick trip north te 
line up contacts, friends aad 
backers, Koger will be in New 
York July 16-22. He will be in 
the Cleveland - Akron - Detroit 
area July 23-25, in Chicago 
July 26-28. (He can be reached 
c/o the GUARDIAN.) 


™ Contributions for the Flori- 


da organizing campaign can be 
sent direct to Otis Nation, 1502 
Boone Pi., Lakeland, Fla. 
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-. .. For REFRESHING 
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at the 


JEFFERSON 
SCHOOL 


Classes include: 
Coalition Politics and the 1954 
Elections 
® Economic Crisis 
® Male Supremacy and the Work- 
ing Class 


® Dialectical Materialism and 
the Arts 







® Soviet Life 
Classes July 12-August 12 


REGISTER NOW 

, Jefferson School of Social Science 
»575 6th Ay. (16 St.) WA 9-1600 
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GRAND PRIZE WINNER 
CANNES -1954 
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Vet lynched 


(Continued from Page §) 


Puerto Ricans in Brownsville. 
From roof-tops or open win- 
dows, hoodlums throw “cherry 
bombs” at passing Puerto Ri- 
can residents or through their 
windows. ‘(A cherry bomb is 
Jike a powerful fire-cracker, 
shaped like a large cherry. Ac- 
cording to the delegation, they 
ean be bought in local stores.) 


POLICE RECORD: The dele- 
gation of 15 Negro, Jewish and 
Puerto Rican neighbors also 
visited Brownsville Rabbi Alter 
Landesman, who promised to 
call a conference of Jewish 
leaders to discuss means of 
ending tensions. Landesman, 
said a delegation spokesman, 
favored more poliee protection, 


SRE pg 


GILBERTO CASTRO 
Killed for six cents 


but many in the community 
doubted that was the answer. 
They cited the bad example 
the police themselves had set. 


(In May, 1951, Negro laborer 
Henry Fields was killed on the 
street in an unprovoked shoot- 
ing by patrolman Sam Apple- 
baum, described by his asso- 
ciates as “trigger-happy.” De- 
spite tremendous community 
protest, two white juries re- 
fused to indict Applebaum for 
manslaughter. and he was later 
returned to the Brownsville 
precinct.) 


Adornes, Castro’s companion, 


told the Mayor's Committee 
that when he phoned the 
police, they had asked him 


whether he’ was Puerto Rican. 
They took two hours to arrive. 


A memorial meeting for Cas- 
tro will be held July 22 at 
Sunrise Manor, 1639 Pitkin Av. 
(corner of Bristol). 


Cheaper then new parts 
Try revitalizing the old ones 


al SS | Covel 


Come on — come alive! 
Test those atrophied 
talents for living. 
Your lungs, your 
body beautiful, 
your appetite for 
fine food, your 
love for sports 
and beautiful 
country. Come on -— 
come to Schroon Crest. 
Let the czol, buoyant waters 
ef Schroon Lake invigorate 
you. Be a tennis star. Enjoy 
fine entertainers, stimulating 
new friends. Dance, sing, 

Jive happily... Come alive at 


CRES | Leah Okun, 
Director 


On SCHROON LAKE 
Potteraville, N. Y. 


Ask for Booklet, Schedule eof 
Events and Sensible Rates 


"uy é 
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MA 4- 8750 or 1230 





Chestertown 2620 or 9661 


More Puerto Rican registrations, 
Assemblymen, judgeships sought 


| ereltengs representation as 

the key to solving the prob- 
Iems of New York's Puerto 
Rican people was the theme 
of a Spanish-language “Legis- 
lative Conferenee for Repre- 
sentation and Democratic 
Rights” on dune 26. At Grace 
Methodist Church 75 delegates 
from churches, trade unions, 
civic and cultural organiza- 
tions and political parties met 
to discuss the groundwork for 
a campaign for more Puerto 
Rican representation in na- 
tional, state, and local gov- 
ernment. 


At least 200,000 Puerto Rican 
voters are possible now, the 
conference learned, but only 
35,000 Spanish-speaking voters 
are enrolled. The conference 
urged a bleck-by-block cam- 
paign for more registrants. 
Conference chairman Gil Ger- 
ena said: 


“If 10% of the registrants 
in a district are Puerto Rican, 
this 10% is the balance for the 
election or defeat of any can- 
didate who does not subscribe 
to a minimum program for 
the Puerto Riean people’s spe- 
cific needs.” 


CONCENTRATIONS: Singled 
out for the election of a 
Puerto Rican Assemblyman 
were Manhattan's 13th and 
14th AD’s, and the third dis- 
trict in Brooklyn. The con- 
ference also asked Puerto 
Rican candidates for judges 
in Magistrates and Municipal 
Courts. In the Bronx fifth dis- 
trist Felipe N. Torres, the only 
present Puerto Rican As- 
semblyman, will again be a 
candidate. Gregorio Domenech, 
who was anti-machine GOP- 
coalition candidate for As- 
sembly in the 14th AD, said he 
would be a candidate again if 
there were no other Puerto 
Rican running there. 


Gerrymandering planned to 
divide national groups, and the 
English literary test, were cited 
as main reasons for the pres- 
ent lack .of representation. 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS: Said 
Domenech: “Our many, many 
problems have a political solu- 
tion.” Problems raised by the 
conference included scarce 
housing and high rents; in- 


For A Pleasant Vacation 
make your reservation now of 


ivercrest 
e- Hudiew. 
KMOWN FOR ITS COMFORT AND KESPITALITY 
Wappinger Falls, N.Y. Phone 1051 
Supervised play for a limited 
number of children. 
68 mi, from N.Y. Open All Year 








SUMMERTIME is 
FUN TIME at 





LODGE Enenville, 
Tennis tourney, Theatre group. 
Social, Square & Folk Dancing 
Painting. Arts & Crafts. Golf 
Fishing. Seasonal Sports. 

CY 3-6168 or Ellenville 502 3 





Reseive for Tanglewood 
Concert Season 


. 
festival house 
@ Informal @ Folk Dancing 
@ Pete Seeger, folk singer 
@ Record Libtary e@ Secial Staff 
@ Tennis @ N.Y. Tel: LU 2-1165 
Write for. Tanglewood Conc’t Prog. 


lenox. 4,mass, tel; lenox 367-w , 








adequate education for Span- 
ish-speaking children through 
placing them in special lan- 
guage groups; the tendency 
for schools to route Puerto 
Rican children into vocational 
high schools ‘Puerto Rican 
students are 8% of the primary 
and junior high school enroll- 
ment, but only 1% 
school enrollment; half of the 
latter attend vocational highs); 
FEPC and more vnemployment 
benefits; more well-baby clinics 
and home visits. 


The conference urged more 
Spanish-speaking personnel in 
all hospitals, social services 
and housing departments, and 
that Puerto Rican’ teachers 
should be employed to teach 
non-Puerto Rican children too. 


STOP THE VENOM: Protest- 
ing exaggeration in the press 
about the juvenile delinquency 
rate among Puerto Rican peo- 
ple, speakers asked more 
youth centers, control of por- 
nographic material and that 
which encourages racism in 
TV, films, comics. Chairman 
Gerena exhibited a copy of the 
comic book Sheck which re- 
ferred to Puerto Rican people 
as “spics.” The “comic's” plot 
concerned a man whose daugh- 
ter wanted to marry a Puerto 
Rican. The man was so en- 
raged that he went out to 
shoot the young man and shot 
his daughter instead. 









} See aWenderful 
time for YOU | 


CRYSTAL ge me 
LAKELo66E Be 
Hesh Bernardi 


Martha Schlamme 
Leon Bibb — Orchestra 
Folk & Squores with Cliff Bullord 


9 elay tennis courts, fishing 
riding, all water sports on pri- 
vate lake, 1.500 woodland acres. 
Free Weekend te Tennis Winners 
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Do all your friends 
read the Guardian? 
Sign one up today! 
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Mail with $3 fer 52 weeks te: 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 17 Murray Street, New York ty ee 














STARS i 


RESIDENT THEATRE 
STOCK CO por ess104AC STALE 


PANY  QELIGHITOL HIDEAWAY ot THE MOURTAINS WY 











WOODROURTE Til WOODBOURME | 156 





COMPLETE ADULT RESORT 
Vacation with the Nicest People Ever... Inform- 
ally. With « full daily & unusual schedule ef activi- 
ties, recreation, sports and entertainment—planned 
fer adults. Send for our unique program. 
NEW xe NEW & NEW 
THEATRE — GOLF CAGE — GAME ROOM — LOUNGE 
wh aus, N.Y. OFFICE: WI. 7-8926 sui, 
4s 4 ae . - 2 ~ ~ 
ALL SPORTS we WNIGHTLYENTERTAINMENT & FREE INSTRUCTION 
Clay & All Weather Tennis Courts... Poo! & Lake 
Boating - Handball Archery 
- Square Dancing - Crofts - Sculpture 





Social - Folk 


- Painting 





CAMP LAKELAND 


(ON BEAUTIFUL SYLVAN LAKE) 


GRAND OPENING JULY 2 
EARL ROBINSON, guest artist for July 14 


NADYNE BREWER and a fine cultural and social 
Excelent food prepared under FINEST 
superv:sion of Lea Kitzes ACCOMMODATIONS 
“pecial rates for July 4th week-end; $6 toe $10 per day 
$6 per day In Kinderland Deluxe Dormitory 
For x vacation that offers a full program of activity as well are a 
restful atmosphere, make reservations NOW at CAMP LAKELAND 
1 twhien Square West, N. ¥. C€. Telephone Ab 5-6283 
DAY CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


Staff 























¥ VACATION PLUS 
ot Werld Fellowship 

In White Mts. (Conway) New 

Hampshire. For ALL feiths, 

recet, colors, convictions. 






Sad 


= Season Opens June 9th ad 
-_ SWIMMING, FISHING, BOATING, 
a ~ FOLK-DANCING, EXCURSIONS 
Speakers, discussions - optional 
Children’s program rélieves parents, 
Generous family-style meals. 
Room and boerd £4 to $7 daily. 





WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


Conway, New Hampshire 








ECHO LAKE LODGE 
In the Green Mt«. Brandon, Vt. 
A Delightful Adult Resort 
@e On lovely Echo Lake. 
e All water sports—canoes, boats. 
e Tennis, ping-pong, shuffleboard. 
e Music, sq. dancing, camp-fires. 
@ Delicious meals. Cabins for 2. 
@ 2 summer theatres nearby. 
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) SHADOWOOD INN 


) Congenial informal setting for ( 
( perfect relaxation and fun. / 
Fireplaces, records, fine food. ( 
) Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival. 
Excellent SUMMER THEATRE. 
Limited accom. Reserve now. 
Limousine transp. 
LENOX, MASS 
oe Lenox 3014—the Rosenbergs 
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NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
Interesting programs ond activities. 

ful swimming pool. All sport facilities. 
& Crofts. Fotk & Social Dancing. 
Special children’s activities. 





Camp Midvale 
Midvale, N. J. 


TErhune 5-2166 
Cooperative, inter- 
racial eamp. 
$32-$39 per week, 
Children $26. 


Beouti- 
Arts 
Doy nursery. 
Att. Orgonza‘ns: 


Inquire obout our rates for picnics G outings. 








CAMP UNITY 


Favorite Interracial Resort 
NEW CASINO NEW DAY CAMP 
Deluxe accommodations available 
FULL CULTURAL STAFF 


Headed by Margaret McCoden 
Arthur Atkins, 
Alice Childress, 


Free Sports Instructions 
Dancing te top flight Unity Band 


Rid igefield, Conn, Ridgefield 6-6548 
— INTERRACIAL — 

Is Open for Summer Season 

Special Family Budget rates for 


parents with children for the 
Season atid by the manth. 


Musical Director 
Dramatic Dir. 
Competent counselor supervision 
Giant swimming pool, tennis 
courts. Entertainment and 

dancing nightly 
SOCIAL STAFF: 
| JOHN PLEMING, singer: 


$42 & $45 per week 
Two-Day Weekend—$17 





MEVER 








|& LtB4 ENENBERG, actors: TIpp ‘ 
|RITA FOX, pianist; NAT FIRD- — See 
| MAN, accordion!st; BILL SMITH, Send reservations to 1 Union Sq 
sports director, West. or cal] AL 5-6960, or write 
. directly to CAMP UNITY 
225 W. 34 St.. Ron. 1007, N. V.C. Wingdale, N. Y. 
| fel. CHichering 4- £008 Inquire about group rates. 
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SUMMER FUN! 


atet SEASON 
as a Parent-Child Resort 
An intimate 





_— resort 
> with 
‘BIG" 
hotel 
ACCOKD, N.Y. facilities 
160 beautiful acres. Tennis. Swim- 
ming. Golf nearby. Arts & orafts : 
Complete Day Camp, Kind'g'ner We have a New Look! NEw 
Counsellors. Athletics, Horsebac accommodations, NEW Lounges, 
ridine. Swimimng Leseons. NEW Dining Koom. SAME 


WONDERFUL FOOD. 
BOuleverd 3-6919 (evenings) 


- LOW SUMMER RATES 
Adult $45 op; Children $32.50 up 
N.Y.C. Office: OL 4-4070 or 
Ferheonkeon +316 
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GUARDIAN BUYING 


me) a CD 


A mail order service ‘@fering consumer-tested merchandise at a saving. 


Money- 
Back 
Guarantee 


Simple, modern 
stainless steel 
tableware. 


24 pe. Service 
for Six 
$12.95 ppd 


32 pe. Service 
for Eight 
$16.95 ppd. 


For a month we have been featuring the stainless steel 
tableware depicted above with extraordinary results. It has been 
our best selling item of the year. It is truly a remarkable bar- 
gain and we feel most readers will want a set for themselves 
and/or as a gift. However, we have received some letters indi- 
cating a hesitancy about buying without first seeing the set. 

Because we feel confident that this set is such a good buy, 
we make this offer! 

If after ordering the set you are dissatisfied with the design 
or construction or feel we have overstated our case, return the 


set within ten days and your MONEY WILL BE FULLY 
REFUNDED. 


WOMAN'S HANDY, 
MULTI-PURPOSE 


CARRY-ALL BAG Rapid 
You'll find many purposes for SUN ING 


this handsome bag ian summer gs ° 
7 5-Positional Aluminum 


travel. It is particularly conveni- hee 2 \ 
ent for mothers traveling with in- Beach Chair in Colorful Saran 
This sun chair is sturdily con- 


fants. It has a polyethylene di- 
vider 80 you can separate wet gtructed, comfortable and easy to 
diapers. Its extra pockets enable gtore and carry. It weighs only 8 
you to carry all the -extras that jps. and can be folded in one mo- 
baby needs for travel, (It is not tion to 7x26x40 inches. Finger tip 
insulated), arm adjustment changes the chair 

As a beach bag, it has room to any of five positions while you 
for your suit, lotion, small towel, sit in it. Weather-proof, highly 
sun glasses, cigarettes, etc. polished aluminum tubing covered 

It is made of water-repellent With colorful plaid saran reinforced 
duck with pockets of top sail cloth With blending solid-color canvas. 
aud rust-proof grummets, It comes All stitching is with durable Orlon 
in white with colored stripes. thread. Shipped express. 

At a leading New York depart- Regular Price — $25.95 

($26.50 w. of Miss.) 


ment store this bag outsold: others 
four to one - $3.50 ppd. GUARDIAN PRICE $20.50 


MIMAR FANS 


Rated “Best” by Ind. 
Consumer Research Org. 


Built for heavy duty. 4 pole, 
induction-type motor with shaft 
running in self-aligning and lub- 
ricating bronze bearing. Completely 
enclosed oscillating mechanism. Tilt 
adjustments, Colorful finish, Ship- 
ped express. 

10” Model 

Price $18.45 ($19.45 in west) 
GUARDIAN PRICE $13.95 

12” Model with 3 Speeds 
List Price $24.95 ($25.95 in west) 

GUARDIAN PRICE: $18.75 


List 





YACHT KING CHAIR 


Featherweight Aluminum 


Sturdy Saran Seat 
Designed for comfort wherever 
you use it. Yacht King is so 
light you can take it along on 
picnics, beach parties, etc, Side 
folds to 4'4”x31”"x19”", Made of 
aluminum, 1” highly polished 
tubing. Colorful plaid SARAN 
fabric supports 300 lbs. Plastic 
tipped feet protect floors, resist 
tipping. Of all brands of alum- 
inum furniture, we recommend 
Yacht King for durability and 
construction. Shipped Express. 


List Price: $11.50-$12.50 
GUARD. PRICE: $8.95 
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} GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


17 Murray St., N. ¥.7 


TOTAL 





(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 
All Sales Fully Guaranteed. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied! 
Full payment must accompany 
all orders. Make checks, money 


orderg payable to GUARDIAN 
BUYING SERVICE. 





SPECTATOR A 


Buy-ological brainwash 


7 popular magazines have been advertising lavishly in the 
newspapers, in order to get more readers, in order to get 
more advertising. The score now stands: Advertisers—2; Read- 
ers—0. Which is not so bad as scores go, except that in this 
game the Readers never get a 
chance at bat. 

The magazine buyer is cap- 
tured and held hostage by the 
publication which is wrangling 
for advertising contracts all 
year round. The victim may be 
lured by first-rate photography 
or third-rate fiction, by cheese- 
cake or confessions, by how-to- 
hold-your-husband-after-40 ad- 
vice or you-can-make-your- 
hobby-pay-off routines. Editors 
may even win him with stories 
and articles of reai merit. 
Primarily, however, every print- 
ed item must be consistent with 
the policy of keeping the reader 
in an acquisitive frame of mind. 
What the customer reads helps 
determine what he will buy. 

One-third of the nation simp- 
ly does not exist for the maga- 
zine publishers. The other two-thirds is acreage cultivated to 
yield cash and installment buying. 


Ber Wace sTReer Td daladeaed 

“Recent medical reports show 

that this brand of exploding 

cigars cause less powder burns 
than any other.” 


SUPERIOR FUN: In the newspapers the magazines speak sweet 
and mellow. The Saturday Evening Post swears it “gets to the 
heart of America.” McCall's appeals to the entire family with 
such fervor, you’d think they were selling a hymnal. Life, in 
light July clothing, airily announces it is presenting “a feature 
typical of the superior kind of fun that has helped make Life 
the most popular magazine in the country.” (Some fun, those 
political editorials.) But, in the direct pitch to the hucksters 
Life, with its claim of reaching 26,450,000 persons every week 
lays it on the line: 


“If your product is a major purchase for a family, you 
are more interested in people with better incomes. Each issue 
of Life includes .., 1 out every 4 in the U.S. with incomes 
over $3,000.” 

Better Homes and Gardens goes cute, telling us_ that 
“BH&G families are buy-ologically inclined to buy locally.” 
Each magazine gravely offers the advertisers statistical break- 
downs of its readers. The job Kinsey has done on American 
sex life, organizations like Alfred Polit Research Inc. do on the 
dollar-squeeze fate to be expected of a particular group of 
captives. Fawcett’s Women’s Group (featuring True Confessions, 
1'4 million circulation) purrs: 

“If you have a product that will help these 3,100,000 young 
women to be better looking, better dressed—they’lil buy it.” 


DEODORIZED LIMBS: Naturally, endless stories about and il- 
lustrations of smiling long-limbed girls on the beach, being em- 
braced by yet longer-limbed youths, soften up Fawcett readers 
for sun-tan oil, bathing suits, deodorants, dental cream, hair 
rinse, soft drinks, cigarettes, bras, engagement rings, wedding 
presents, babies and house furnishings. 

Elizabeth Hawes pointed out in her book Anything But Love 
that women’s magazines go on the assumption that the only 
women who really matter are those in the 18 to 35 age bracket. 
This is the period when they can be prodded into filling a home 
with so much that they can so little afford. But all the am- 
munition is not aimed at women. True (a he-man publication, 
1,750,000 circulation guaranteed), presents ‘this picture of its 
following to impress the advertisers: 


“86.4% Own one or more cars. ., . True readers consume 

10 million gallons of liquor a year.” 

Even the American Legion’s house organ Legion offers up 
the membership for exploitation: to its 2,700,000 readers 


“., . it is the one mutual bond that motivates this influential 
crosscut of America today. They enjoy its real masculine 


flavor and welcome it as a reliable source of editorial and buy- 
ing information.” 


KIDDED KIDDIES: You'd think the children might be spared, 
but in this battle for business Boys’ Life (the Boy Scout maga- 
zine) fights for the scraps: “One out of every two boys in Amer- 
ica joins the Boy Scouts. Advertisers in Boy’s Life reach 50% of 
America’s young men before they filter out into the costly, 
male market.” And placing his paw expectantly on junior’s 
piggy bank, the huckster gurgles: “Among boys 8 to 18, (average 
age 14)—81% earn money outside school.” 

Perhaps it’s a sign of desperation to look for money in the 
cookie jar. The competition from radio and television is mur- 
derous, where every day millions of kids are taught to bludgeon 
their parents into buying them some devitalized food or drink. 
Yet in spite of these crude bids for trade, the magazines remain 


scientific and refined. Time said last week in its N.Y. Times 
ad that it 


“,.. combines a dramatist’s flair with a scholar’s care.” 
We say this week: 


“Don’t believe. the rumor; you're just a consumer.” 





